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THE TRUCK is a winner. Chevy" Silverado" has racked up 25 awards, all without changing out ize anise peruem th don't shut the trophy case yet. Silverado 2500HD (above) SI LVERADO 
and 3500 hit the road this fall. More proof that Silverado is The Truck. From Chevy. The most dependable; longest- ||| fasting trucks‘on the road 877-THE TRUCK or chevrolet.comisilverado aya A ROCK | 
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You can always tell the investor who’s had a Schwab Portfolio Consultation: 


A Schwab Portfolio Consultation” * can help you feel smarter, more among sectors Your Investment Specialist—who js salaried and not on 


informed, more in control How does it work? commisston—will recommend specific investments, if appropriate, and 
First, you meet with a Schwab Investment Specialist to review your guide you through new investment or rebalancing dec (0 help you 
financial goals and determine what kind of j SF Pe 
Current All ion Target Allocatior 
investor you are 


| fee-based service that be 4 

Next, we evaluate your investments—whether Ss Additionally, if the findine isultation 
they are held at Schwab or another financial insti- 

tution—and compare them to historical perfor- . tomized portfolio manage! i!) Schwab's 
mance and industry benchmarks to demonstrate ee AdvisorSource™*” progr. troduce you to 
how your portfolio 1s performing 


better meet your financial goals (ations are a 


suggest that you may benefit Vig Cus 
We'll provide sid 


independent. fee-based investment adv aepin 
At a second meeting, the Investment Specialist gives you an in-depth professional guidance 
written assessment of your portfolio Soon, you could be the kind of invest JS out fram the crowd 


Together, you review performance, allocation, and your diversification Charles Schwab Creating a world 


To schedule your Schwab Portfolio Consultation, call 1-800-790-3802 
Or visit our website at www.schwab.com/portfolioanswers 
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ON THE COVER: DNA tests and other new evidence have sprung 87 people from death row, and now the case of Ricky 
McGinn—who was 18 minutes from execution in Texas when Gov. George W. Bush granted him a 30-day stay 
is complicating Campaign 2000. Why America’s rethinking capital punishment. PLAYING DEFENSE: Bill Clinton 
went to Europe and Russia to sell America’s vision of missile defense. One problem: the plan to kill hostile 
nukes in space may not work. MOVE OVER, DONKEY KONG: As more adults turn to v ideogames for fun, kid-friendly 
Nintendo is sending a virtual special agent, Joanna Dark, into the fray. The new, racier face of a gaming giant. 


NATIONAL AFFAIRS 
The Cover: The Death Penalty on Trial by Jonathan Alter 
How Bush Made the Call on a Reprieve 
Voices From the Front, Pro and Con 
by Mare Klaas and Lawrence C Marshall 
Exclusive: Memos on the Justice Debate Over Gore 
New Jersey: The $36 Million Senate Campaign 
The South: New Effort to Bring Old Klansmen to Justice 


INTERNATIONAL 


Nukes: Doubts Abouta New ‘Star Wars 
by John Barry and Fvan Thomas 
Jordan: Rania, Queen of Hearts 
\ Conversation With King Abdullah by Lally Weymouth 


SCIENCE & TECHNOLOGY 


Videogames: Nintendo Goes Adult by WGar Croal 
Antitrust: \ David ys. Goliaths 
Start-Ups: ( reating a Business Internet’ Portal 


BUSINESS 


Moguls: \s Ted furner’s World Durns by Johnie L. Robert 


Careers: Why af ligh-Powered Eexce Took a Back Seat 


COVER. Ph i iP 


1SSm 0078-5604) 


1-800-651-1040 


POSTMASTERS. send address changes 1o MEWSWEEK, PO Gea 59968 Boulder. CO 60578 


‘Judgment Calls’: Government by Litygation 


by Robert 7. Samuelson 


SOCIETY 
Parenting: Raising Your Own Grandkids 
Media: \ Magazine About... Shopping 
Environment: Acuyists vs. Vineyards in Calitornia 
Crime: Murder Close to Home tor 1. A/S Police Chiet 
History: \ \luseum Salutes the Heroes of D-Day 


ARTS & ENTERTAINMLI | 


Publishing: Are Books on the Way Out? \ Round Tabli 
Books: Joseph Heller's Literary Suicide Now 
TV: \ Summer of New Shows Heats Up 


YOUR FAMILY Por 
Vacation: \round the Country With Kids Museuny 
‘Family Heroes’: \Iy Dads battle \ietorie A 
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Periscope 4 Letters 16 ‘The Last Word’ by 
My Turn 10 Perspectives 23. George F Will 84 
Cyberscope 12. Newsmakers 82 
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im D.C. 


ESPITE ITS OFFI- 
cial optimism, the 
Clinton administra- 
tion is increasingly 
skeptical that peace in the 
Mideast is possible before the 
president leaves office in Janu- 
ary. The talks between Israel 
and Syriaare in deep freeze, and 
even the more hopeful Palestin- 


GUNS 


Colt Takes 
Another Hit 


MERICA'S OLDEST AND 

most troubled gunmaker 

is getting shelled again- 
this time by the U.S. military 
Reeling from lawsuits and 
struggling to pay suppliers, Colt 
learned last week that it had lost 
Its critical role making M-16 ni- 
fles for U.S. soldiers, Instead, 
the Belgian gun manufacturer 
FN Herstal got the new con- 
tract, worth up to $50 million 
over five years. The Army, 
which buys guns forall the serv- 
ices, wouldn't say why Colt lost 
out, disclosing only that the 
gunmaker didn’t offer the “best 


U.S. soldter armed with an M-16 


4 Sewswererk june 12 


SSLALENELSOUN: 


Mideast: Little 


ian “track”"—despitea flurry of 
new meetings—has run into 
some obstacles. During Clin- 
ton’s European tour last week, a 
top administration official said 
he thought the odds ofa Pales- 
tinian deal were only 40-60 
One reason for the new fore- 
boding is Israel's recent with- 
drawal from Lebanon. The 


value.” Colt will continue to 
make the more compact M-4 
carbine for some military units 
But they may be closer to fold- 
ing under the weight of legal 
feesand shrinking profits. Com- 
pany officials didn't return calls 


Chance of a Legacy 


move “changed the 
landscape” and im- 
poses “a greater sense 
of urgency,’ Clinton 
said last week. He 
didn’t say why pub- 
licly, but the senior 
official explained 
that the president 
was worried that 
Prime Minister Ehud 
Barak, by unilaterally 
withdrawing in the 
face of attacks by the 
Hizbullah guerrillas, 
has seta troubling 
precedent: violence, 
rather than negotia- 
tion, works 
Secretary of State Madeleine 
Albright heads back to Jerusa- 
Jem this week for the first of sev 
eral meetings with Barak and 
Palestinian leader Yasir Arafat 
that could lead to another sum- 
mit. But said one negotiator 
“We're seven years into this and 
we don’thave the kind of cli- 
mate one would envision” 
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Invited by Putin and patriarch? 


PAE Pio PE 
| One More Trip 


OPE JOHN PAULIITCOULD 

be headed to Russia “soon- 

erratherthan later,” Vati- 
can insiders say. When Vladimir 
Putin visits Rome this week he is 
expected to invite the pope to 
Moscow (as his predecessors 
Boris Yeltsin and Mikhail Gor- 
bachev did). And there’s specula- 
ton he'll bring something new 
an invitation from Alekst II 
patriarch of the Russian Ortho- 
dox Church. The historic trip 
would give John Paul one last 
chance to mend fences between 
the Vatican and the Orthodox 
Church. Itcouldalso help Putin 
strengthen his legitimacy in 
the West 


WISDOM 


Putin on the Ritz Edition 


\ lame-duck prez’s high-stakes summit makes the CW won- 
der what the respective candidates would do. Would Gore 
pander? Would Dubya say, “Mr. Putin, don’t define me!” 
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And All | Got Was This Stupid T Shirt 


PEND 39 DAYS ON A RAT-INFESTED ISLAND? WITH 16 TOTAL(LY ANNOYING) STRANGERS? 
What madness! What depravity! Whatever. Remember, folks, they ain't doing it for a Klon- 
dike Bar. Here’s what people are saying over the airwaves, in the papers and on the Web: 


LIVE VOTE 


_ I WANT TO MAKE 
YOUR BIRTHDAY WISH 


COME JRUE. 


(EVEN IF I DON’T KNOW EXACTLY WHAT IT IS.) 


Do violent 
videogames 
encourage 


Reeg-ection! CBS pulls in 15.5 
million viewers, wins the 18- to 
34-year-old crop for the first 
time since the Crusades. ‘Sur- . . 
vivor’ made ‘Millionaire’ ‘look violent behavior? 
weak for the first time in its | 4. Yes, and they should be 
remarkable run.’ (Inside.com) | banned 

2. Yes, and they should be 


restricted to players over 
17 years old 


3. No, they’re just games 


4. I'm not sure, but | 
wouldn't let my child play 
them anyway 


See Ya,Sonja Hurrah for 
& metaphor! The AARP 
network's young cast 

makes the old fogy its 
first island casualty. 

=» AndGrams, it wasn't 

the ill-timed stumble. It 

was that horrid ukulele. 


A ove on NEWSWEEK. MSNBC 
COM BY5 P.M EDT, JUNE 9 


F YOU WERE A ROCKSTAR, 
would you want to stop Nap- 


ster? (15,857 responses) 


Must-Flee TV ‘Survivor is 
60 minutes of idiots whit- 
tlinga stick: Nota cultural 
nadir, just bad television. 
‘The show is a rediculous 
bore ... You could have a 
better adventure walking 
your dog.’ (Wash. Post) 


No Birds, No Bees The ‘Real 
World’ recipe is simpler than 
grilled cheese, but CBS botched 
it. How did those Poindexters 
find the one scenario in which 
we don't want avy of the 

cast members having sex? 


18% Yes, it violates copyright 
laws and cheats the arust 
16% Yes, but it’s inevitable 
36% No, it will only increase 


GERMANY 


That's Killing 


OPING TO “TOUCH 
people even more than 
[with] a serious ap- 


proach,” director Kai Wessel is 
shooting a slapstick comedy 
about Nazi propaganda minis- 
ter Joseph Goebbels, the first 
German Third Reich comedy. 
In the made-for-TV movie 


PROTESTS 


_ Eyes on the Pies 


OW MANY MORE PEO- 
| He have to geta face 
| full of custard before 


it's time fora 48-hour waiting 
| period onall pie purchases? 

Ask USDA Secretary 

Dan Glickman, who 

joined the sad parade 

of victims last week 


called “Goebbels | 


und Geduldig.” 
Harry Geduldig 
is Goebbels’s 
perfect look- 
alike. Jewish 
and imprisoned, 
he pullsa 
switcheroo with 
the minister. It 
airs next year. 
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Victim: Bill Gates 
(Feb. 4, 1998) 

| Flavor: cream 
Assailant: 
LEntarteur v 
Why: cuz Gates is rich 


e 


Victim: S.F. Mayor Willie Brown 
(Nov. 7, 1998) 

Flavor: cherry, tofu, pumpkin 
Assailant: Biotic Baking Brigade 


~~ 
AO 


I 
t Glickman: 
| Duck, cover 


7 y » Cates, postpaste 


2 
) RD Why: Brown's treatment 


of the homeless 


Victim: IMF chief Michel 
® Camdessus (Feb. 13, 2000) 
Flavor: fruit and cream 
Assailant: Patissiers Sans 
Fronueéres ( Pastrymakers 
Without Borders) 
Why: IMF destroyed Moz. 


my popularity 
30% No, it only hurts record 
companies 


bique’s eashew- nut industry 


Victim: (an Glickman 
(May 30, 2000) 
Flavor: tofu cream 
Assailant: PITA 
Why: tor 

romotung 


it 
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American Express” Gift Cheques are a sure way to give anyone exactly what they re wishing for 
They're welcome virtually everywhere, so lucky recipients can choose just the gift they want. And 
they're refundable if lost or stolen. Find Gift Cheques in $25, $50 and $100 denominations at 
participating American Express Travel Service locations, AAA Travel Offices, banks or credit unions 


American Express Gift Cheques: Another way American Express helps you do more — even on birthdays 


ratio call 


a(n, Goeae jo more = 
OuGe Galak CL Gift 


Cheques 
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Please Do Not Sweat on the Exhibit 


HY ARE MUSEUMS SO POPULAR Project—will draw rock-and-roll fansall the way 
duringthesesunnysummermonths? | to Seattle forits June 23 opening. If Jimi Hendrix 
Three words: free air conditioning. isn'tyour thing, Florida's gota famous downed 


One particularly cool building—the Frank 


space capsule, London’s got chocolate and 


Gehry-designed homeofthe Experience Music| Naples... well, don't bring the kidsto Naples. 


Gus Grissom’s recovered 
Liberty Bell 7: On display at 
the Kennedy Space Center 


Hendrix 
guitar 
at the 
Experi- 
ence 
Music 
Project 


Visitors are encouraged 
to eat the exhibit at Lon- 


Erotic art circa A.D. second century don's Serpentine Gallery 


at Naples’s Archeological Museum 
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Researchers have ruled lemmings’ deaths accidental 


BEMAVIOR 


Everybody Else Is Doing It 


RECENT STUDY FOUND THAT WHEN LEMMINGS RUSH 
Avie to their death—or into the water where they can't 

swim—it's not because they re trying to do themselves in, 
The study, reported in the journal Nature, says the rodents are in 
fact eagerly looking for moss to eat when tragedy strikes. The idea 
that they are mindless followers 1s also wrong, says researcher 
Lauri Oksanen. They actually prefer solitude but come together 
when searching for food. Desperately hungry, they aren't going to 
Jet a little water or a cliff stop them. Until, of course, it does: 


Boston's Museum of 
Fine Arts sticks with a 
sure thing: Mr. van Gogh 
peo = 


Tito Puente, the mambo king 


Sizzling Sounds 


MAMBO KING Tito Puente, 
77, rose to fame in the 1950s 
performing for cha-cha-cha- 
crazed American audiences, 
while his later work with Afro- 
Cuban rhythms helped spawn 
the burgeoning style of salsa. 
The Puerto Rican bandleader 
and timbales player recorded 
more than 100 albums in his 
60-year career, though Carlos 
Santana's rendition of “Oye 
Como Va" proved Puente’s 
biggest U.S. hit. He died last 
week from complications 
following heart surgery 
Torrvine ALL 


William E. Simon was Treasury 
secretary under Nixon and 
Ford. He is widely credited with 
S.F. Museum of Modern calming the nation’s economic 
Art: ‘Design Afoot’ fears during the Arab oil embar- 
goof the 1970s. He died at 72 


RUSSIA 


The Regime’s Puppet 


UTIN IS SHOWING SIGNS OF BEING THE HARD-LINER 

Pisses he's cracking down 
onthreatening puppets The Kremlin 

allegedly ordered Media MOST (NEWS 

WEEK’s partner in Russian news maga 

zine Itogi) to pull the Putin puppet 

from its top-rated satirical puppet 

show, “Kukly.” The show depicted 

Putinas small, squeaky and depend 

enton his stafl—much to Putin's anne 

ance, apparently, Says MOST’s prest« 

Vladimir Gusinsky,*The Putin 

puppet willbe back. Andif 


| ‘Kukly "disappears, you 


will know what's 
happeningin this 
county” 








With over 2,000 hotels now in the Hilton HHonors family, 


you Il discover both Points & Miles at more places than ever before. 


Only Hilton H Honors makes your travel more rewarding. 


Phe Hilton HHonors (DMM family just gor bigger, Much, much bigger Now, in addition 


to Hilton, Halton en Inn and Conrad Tnternational hotels, you'll earn both 


Points & Milecat Doubletree, Embassy Suites, Hampton Inn, QR Hampton Inn & 


Sunes and Homewood Suites by Hilton = So, stay with the new Hilton FH Honor 


family of hotels a ind. discover how “&" can be more rewarding. To enroll mm Hil 


HHonors or to make reservation our professional travel agent or 1-800 HHONORS 
Or, receive ooo point bonus by u line at www hiltonhhe 

an 

Cy) 


Hilton HHonors 
PoittsQyNitles 
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What Does Online 
Shopping Cost Us? 
Asa merchant, I know that retail is more than the 


exchange of an address and credit-card number 
By PATRICK VALA-HAYNES 


)T ABOUT THE MONEY. IT'S 
never been about the money. Asa 


: : | | 
young couple with degreesinhuman- | held up one hand as though he was hoping | 
ities and history, my wife, Robbie, and 


I didn’t buy a bicyele shop 20 years 
ago near the Oregon Coast Range because 
we had dreams of great riches. We simply 
hoped that being self-employed 
would allow us to pursue our many in- 
terests—gardening, horscs, theater— 
and maybe supporta family. Robbie 
chose another career a few years after 
our daughter and son were born, but 
I'veyet to find a good reason to change 
my profession, 

Four days before Christmas last 
year, a gentleman walked into my 
shop near closing time. He wore a 
fine wool suit and a silk uc. 

“How are you tonight?” [asked 

“Good, good,” he huffed, his eyes 
wandering around the store 

“Can I help you find something?” 

“Yes, yes. I'm looking for a—I’m 
not sure what you call it—one of 
those!” He pointed at a bicycle tour- 
ing trailer and seemed relieved to 
have found it. “I've been searching 
for one all week” 

“Really? Where have you looked?" 1 
was curious as to why he hadn't both- 
ered to check our store first, since we 
have the only bicyele shop in town, | 
wheeled the trailer to the counter. 

“All over the Internet,” he said. 

“I've been doing all my Christmas shop- 
ping that way. This 1s the first store P've set 
foot in all season” He seemed proud 

l offered to give him the name of some 
Web sites where he could buy the device, but 
he admitted that it was too late, he'd never 
getit before Christmas. I told him that | 
knew the going price of the item on the Net, 
and had he purchased the trailer online he 
could have saved $7.50 on his $185 pur- 
chase. “Of course, the assembly would have 
taken vouaboutan hour, Ladded. 


10) xewswerk jue 12 


“Longer than that. I don’t own a single 
| wrench.” He spun around on his feet and 


to sight land. “You know, I’ve never been in 
this store before tomght.” 

| AsT collapsed the item, what struck me 

| was the man’s genuine sense of unease that 


Those little moments of contact that we brick-and- 
mortar shops offer are part of our soctal contract 


he was wasting valuable minutes of his day 
inabrick-and-mortar store, conversing 
with a merchant. He could have been at his 
keyboard, spending money by making even 
more purchases, more quickly. He tossed his 
Visa card on the counter, and tapped his 
thumb against his palm as we waited tor the 
electronic transaction to be completed 
“Must be a lot of people shopping riglit 
now, for this to take so long.” he said impa 
tently. He signed the slip and | handed 
him his receipt. When I offered to carry his 


purchase to his car, he froze as though in 
shock. 'd wondered if Vd accidentally hit 
his OFF switch. 

“Really?” he asked. 

“No problem, I said. “I might even 
thank you and tell you to have a good 
evening,” [ teased. 

He laughed, and we stepped outside into 
the clear night. The street lights glowed 
pale yellow on Third Street. A few cars 
crept by. I loaded the trailer and waved as 
the man pulled away. 

As I closed up my shop I pictured a world 
where people had no reason to extend the 
common courtesies of “thank you” and 
“you're welcome,” in which all their transac- 
tions were electronic. Such a world wasn't 
hard toimagine. I've owned my business for 
20 years, and, like most merchants, I’ve wor- 
ried about the impact of Internet and mail- 
order shopping on my livelihood. Though | 
have noticed some effect, moments like the 
| one l experienced a few days before Christ- 

) massteel my resolve to survive, and paintup 
the need all communities have for 
businesses such as mine. Yes, shop 





owners provide a needed service, but 
just as important, we provide a forum 
where people from different circles of 
society rub elbows with each other. 

In the early '70s, an obscure writer 
from Texas, W. D. Norwood Jr 
Wrote that progress was a myth. Cul- 
ture is a seesaw, he contended. Some 
thing goes up, something comes 
down. There is no gain without loss: 
As Americans communicate faster 
and faster, exchanging more and 
more money and words in an elec- 
tronic world, we have to begin to 
question the value of all this speed, If 
we believe that commerce ts only 
about the exchange of money for 
products in as short a time as possi- 
ble, then we as a culture have suf- 
fered a terrible loss of perspective. 
Phe seesaw ts tipping, 

I think my customer had a pleasant 
time in my shop. For just one mo- 
ment, his heart calmed and he 
laughed. And he found something he 
wanted. | hope he'll come back. 1 
cant promise Vl always have what he 
(help him find it 
won't have wasted his time 


butt} dont 


wants 
elsewhere. He 


Good retail business is a dialogue, not 


the punchiny of afew keys and the ex 
change of an address and a credit-card 
number Chose lithe moments of contact 
that we bocek-and-mortar shops can offer 


ur social contract. Maybe we 
slow the world down, 
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format and canalso be used CCE UT EY 
ds uly rein ean iad COT MTEL AN BILL GATES CATCH 
Pocket = phair C: break? As if his anti- 


prom ng A trust woes weren't bad 


APTOP COMPU , enough, Microsoft's chairman 
| res se now has to contend with Gate- 
7 > way and AOL, The two com- 
it’s time for portable DVD I panies are creating a set ics of 
TORE Rtas } Internet appliances—a coun- 
tertop device, a desktop ma- 
chine and a Web tablet—that 
don't do Windows (they'll run 
on the Linux operating sys- 
ide one r tem). Microsoft 
ereen are isn’t the only tech- 
room table for those 7 nology giant that’s 


feeling 


we Gateway 


COUNTRY 
these devices 


won't have Intel inside. In- SSIES ETH Tee Tete Ta 
stead, they'll use Transmeta’s on ME a A MUSTACHE I pA! 
ballyhooed Crusoe processor, i W'sieasy!! Just pee! back the game)pieces on caps of specially marked 
which emulates a Pentium chip \ y 


while consuming a fraction of \ CUTE ‘sill Milions ‘of instant prizes are walling tobe 0 
the power, resulting in smaller SEEM eA HELO CA OO OMGM HEME OMIA ARE ELTON CACO LILILE 


devices that can go anywhere in " Pn rer feather ea zr 
' , RP your home. And with compa- mustache ad, evenaend movie premieres and major spots evens, PS 
reer a hal “4 oh nies like Sony and Compaq also IMMUNE ex 
peso aA = pee aes invesung in Transmeta, the e me 
deg Eonar Wintel axis could be facing its 2: Peel Off Game Pienes. RoC 
eye Ps tee stiffest challenge vet Ne : : . , 
Peed NiGalGhantAMieR END aii Sellen: 


JENNIFER TANAKA 


SHOPPING 
A True Cat-and-Mouse Game 


f N DESPERATE NEED OF A HELLO KITTY CALCU- 
Lo [Ber Backpack? Mechanical pencil? Even if you 
CZ) can't make it to one of the new Hello Kitty Cafés 
a f sweeping Asia, you can still be sitting purr-ty courtesy 
1 Kitty of DreamKitty.com. The online emporium trades in 
you can 


pe allmanner of baubles and tchotchkes Matching Music to the Macintosh 


stamped with the trendy 25-year-old mug 


of the mouthless white cat from Japan HALK UP A POINT FOR MAC USERS IN THE MP3 WARS 
Phe available merchandise at this on C: ntl now, they ve been left out by major jukebox makers 
line boutique out of Canada seems to like RealNetworks. But no more. Last week San Dic 

change frequently. (The Hello Kitty based Music Match released a beta version of its jukebox so’ 

mouse and mousepad we ordered a tor the Macintosh. Music Match 1.0 for the Mae lets users ¢ 


couple of weeks ago are no longer avail- load, organize, record and play MP3s. And the software a 





able.) Last week's hot item: the Hello people to make hassle-free CDs from MP3 tiles. Mf 
Kitty Golf Ball for $9.99 download the free software at ww 


Womusicmateh.cor 

















Why not today? Private mortgage insurance can make it a reality. With PrivateMI, you can 


put as little as 3 to 5% down on a home. So you won't have to spend so much of your life 


saving up. Using PrivateMI can also help you free up cash for other important needs such 
as making home improvements or paying college tuition. Ask your lender about PrivateMI 


today. Because the sooner you get in the door, the sooner you start living your dream. 


PUT LESS DOWN MOVE IN SOONER 


PrivateMI. Today. Not Someday. 


www.privatemi.com | 
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Courage and Suffering 


eaders of our May 22 cover story were grateful to New 
both NEWSWEEKand Michael J. Fox for focusing aes 
tention on Parkinson's disease. “Since Fox dis- 

closed his battle against Parkinson's, we can’thelp ad- 
miring his courage and integrity,” wrote one. “Watch- 
ing the way someone like Michael J. Fox has dealt with 
this affliction should bring hope to anyone who has been recent- 
ly diagnosed,” added another. Some readers emphasized that “everyday people 
suffer just as much from debilitating conditions as their more visible celebrity 


counterparts.” Declared one: 


The millions of people silently battling illness in 


less-than-luxurious circumstances are the real courageous ones.” 


Probing Parkinson’s Mysteries 

AS A FIRST-YEAR MEDICAL STUDENT 
who was required to take a course in neu- 
roscience last semester, | can honestly say 
that I loved your article, “The New War on 


Parkinson's” (SOCIETY, May 22). The PET | 


scans, diagrams and factual information 
concerning drugs and symptoms were 
nght on target. God bless Michael J. Fox 
and everyone else who is working around 
the clock to solve this horrible degenera- 
uve disease. Good job, NEWSWE I 
think you might just have helped America 
out here 


SASHI ARABOLL 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 


MY 53-YEAR-OLD BROTHER-IN-LAW WAS. 
diagnosed with early-onset Parkinson's al- 
most two decades ago. I have watched how 


he and my sister and their sons have dealt 


with this crucl disease. As NEWSWEEK 
stated with perfect accuracy, “the miracles 
eventually cease.” Indeed they do. The real- 
ity of a “chronic.” not “acute,” disorder 
places unbelievable stress on victims and 
their families. Your profiles of a cancer sur- 
geon, a fabulously successful actor and a 
well-known author as Parkinson's sufferers 
give a skewed perspective. Michael J. Fox 
can ski and travel, the surgeon can still oc- 
casionally ride his collection of motorey- 
cles and I'd wager that Pauline Kael can af- 
ford quality in-home care. | don’t want to 
diminish their battles, but if anyone wants 
to get teary-eyed, come spend some time 
with my sister, a sixth-prade teacher, and 
my brother-in-law, a former English 
teacher, and witness the lives of a couple of 
everyday heroes. 
ANN Ko FRONCKOWIAK 
BUFFALO. N.Y 
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MY FATHER HAS ALWAYS BEEN MY HERO. 
His heroism continues as he copes with 
Parkinson’s disease. His erratic tremors 
don't stop him from playing tennis. His 
constant exhaustion doesn’t stop him from 
helping to lead his area support group. And 
his wild, jerky movements add to the hu- 
mor when he performs his magic as “The 
Great Parkinsoni.” Like millions of others, 


| he does his best to keep on living his life 
with courage and dignity. 


JILL GREEN 
PHOENIX, ARIZ 


AS A PHYSICIAN ENGAGED IN MEDICAL 
research, I truly appreciate the importance 
of fetal-tissue and stem-cell research, as 


demonstrated in your coyer story. Political 


wrangling over fetal-tissue research could 
threaten the future health of patients suffer- 
ing from Parkinson's, AIDS and other ago- 
nizing chronic afflictions. The quality of life 
and future health of these patients are sim- 
ply too high a price to pay for political gain 


SEYMOUR L. ROMNEY, M.D, Char 
Phystctans for Reproductive Chotce and Health 
NEW YORK. NY 


THANK YOU SO MUCH FOR SHARING 
Michael J. Fox's fight with your readers 
I, too, am in the fight with Michael. I also 
have a movement disorder, similar to 
Parkinson's disease, called dystonia) Our 
hope is that with Michael's face in the spot 
light for Parkinson's, those of us with very 
similar movement disorders will also. be 
brought closer to a cure. As Fox and all 
of us fight for an ultimate cure, we are find- 
mg amazing ways to cope and overcome 
Many people with movement disorders 
have found help from service dogs. The 


dogs can act as a brace to prevent falls 


pull wheelchairs and even break the 
Parkinsonian “freeze” you described by 
placing a paw on the person’s foot. Such 
dogs have enabled many people with 
Parkinson's to regain the independence lost 


| to the disease. My own “independence” 
| dog has joined me as a true partner in my 


personal battle. 


JENELLF DORNER 
BLOOMINGTON, IND. 


Bubble-Gum Pop Grows Up 

AS I WAS READING THROUGH YOUR MAY 
22 article on “bubble-gum” music (“The 
Tiger Beat Goes On. ARTS & ENTERTAIN- 
MENT), I was deeply offended. Are you go- 
ing to tell me that when you were growing 
up, you didn’t adore the Beatles? It’s the 
same for this generation! | happen to like 


| the Backstreet Boys, and let me say nght 


now that the expiration date you mention 
for them is nowhere near. I swear, you guys 
sound just like my dad 


LAUREN COOPER 
COLUMBUS, IND 


1 WAS QUITE PLEASED TO STUMBLE 
upon your article on Hanson The amaz- 
ingly talented musicians who make up the 
band truly deserve the recognition. In a 
tume of computer-enhanced vocals, chore- 
ographed dance moves and disingenuous 
attempts at songwriting, Hanson stands 
out as a band of phenomenal talent and ex- 
ceptional musical ability. Hanson is clearly 
a step above the rest, and your article vivid- 
ly dlustrated their genuine talent and love 
for music, I'm glad NEWSWEEK has recog- 
nized the band’s rare, and tremendous, 
musical abilities 


FAMILY RATHGEBER 
CLIFTON. NJ 


[| KNOW THE MEDIA CONTINUALLY 
insist that the Backstreet Boys’ fan base 
consists only of fickle teenagers, but let 
me assure you that this is not the case 
Perhaps you should take a look at the 
Mature Fan Club (www.maturefanclub 
com). It consists of BSB fans over the 
age of 25 and has almost 1,000 members 
And membership 1s growing. That indi 
cates to me that BSB has loval fans who 
ire very much looking forward to what it 
has tn store for us in the future 

MICHELLI Bess 


YOUR ARTICLE ON HANSON sTy\TEs 
that the three brothers are “fighting { 
their right to adulthood2 1 wish them | 


Compare products and prices all at one place. 
Finding a Father's Day gift for dad is easy when 
you shop with Simon. Simon helps you to 
compare prices on items like golf clubs, ties, and 
watches from thousands of online stores—at one 
convenient location. Simon doesn’t sell anything. 
He searches for and compares millions of 
products to buy, and points you in the direction 
of great gift ideas, too. Simon’s smart, free, and 


will make any father proud. 


mySimon.com 


The best in comparison shopping. 
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New Declaration of Online Investi 


SOME OF US WERE BORN 
TO BE DAY TRADERS. 
SOME OF US WERE BORN 
TO BE DENTISTS. 


We hold this truth to be self-evident: Though we 
all deserve a chance at wealth, most of us are not cut 
out for the compulsive, twitchy, paranoid lifestyle of a 
stock market junkie 

With this in mind, we offer ShareBuilder” 

A simple, flexible, affordable way to build wealth 
through long-term investing, not compulsive trading 

ShareBuilder lets you make periodic investments in 
over 2,000 companies and index products through 
iutomatic deductions from your payroll or bank account 


Dollar-based investing lets you buy stock according 


to your budget, by purchasing partial shares 

You can invest as little money as you want into as 
many different stocks as you want as often as you 
want. No matter what amount you specify, 
ShareBuilder will purchase shares based on that 
amount. There's no account minimum to maintain 
and you pay only $2 per transaction * 

In essence, ShareBuilder lets you achieve your 
financial goals and still have a life Which is the way 


online investing should be. 


hareBuilder 
THE SANE WAY TO INVEST ONLINE 
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particularly in light of the fact that the 
acronym of their first names (Z: 


CHARLES CROCKFORD 
ONTARIO, CANADA 


Rudy Under Siege 
VOTERS AND THE MEDIA JU: Y CO! 
demn Rudy Giuliani for the callous public an- 


nouncementhe made aboutthe dissolution of | 


before informing his wife ( 

ware) AFFAIRS, May 
But the merciless man also apparently chose 
the press conference to inform his two chil- 
dren. We might possibly forgive, or overlook, 
the mayor's marital tresps Butfor whathe 
did to his children, he should be flogged in 


KATE KARPILOW 
BERKELEY, CALIF 


AVIOR THROWS MORE DU 
at the Blessed Virgin Mary than any artist 
ever did. 
D TRUJILLO 


DENVER, COLO, 


I'M 14 YEARS OLD AND FNJOY YOUR MAGA- 
zine every week. But I was outraged and sad- 
dened by what you wrote about Rudy Giu- 
liani, who has a terrible disease; cancer. 
Right now he needs love, support, encour- 


agement and privacy. He has enough prob- | 


Jems and doesn’t need the media making 
jokes about him, Give hima break! 


ELIZABETH CRANE 
CLINTON, IND 


The Popular Passat 
WE WERE PL! D TO HAVEAN 


| in your story “VW Rides a Hot Streak” 


(B May 22). But we wanted to 
make it clear that we put the Volkswagen 
Passat on the cover of our Annual Auto Is- 
sue in April because it rated tops among 
four-cylinder family cars in our rigorous 
tests—not because it was our “readers’ fa- 
vorite ine e family car.” Consumer 
Reports also conducts two separate reader 

: one to obtain data on how various 
cars hold up over time and how often they 
need repairs, and another to determine if 
buyers are satisfied or not with their cars 
Our readers also like the Passat: it received 
the highest score this year in our satis 
tion survey. 


DAVID HEIM 

Managing Fdutor 
Consumer Reports 
YONKERS, N.Y 


Clarification 
OUR MAY 29 STO 


row inmate Ricky McGinn (“A Life or Death 
NATIONAL AFFAIRS) should have 


made clear that Elisabeth Semel, director of 


the American Bar Association's Death 
Penalty Representation Project, was not 
ing on behalf of the ABA. Also, she has 
no firsthand knowledge of the McGinn case 
and was speaking hypothetically about a 
lawyer's conduct when she said it was “out- 
rageous” that an appellate attorney for 
McGinn was not consulting adequately with 
theclientand his family. 
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A New NEWSWEEK~— In Arabic 


| HIS WEEK NEWSWEEK 
is launching NEWs- 
| WEEK BIL LOGHA 
ARABIA, the first 
ge international 
\y. For all of us at 
| NEWSWEEK, this offers the op- 
| portunity to provide our fresh, 
| nonparusan, just-the-facts style 
|of journalism to a new group 
of readers, Our award-winning 
team of correspondents and photogra- 
phers will supply in-depth coverage of a 
broad range of issues, from politics to pop 
culture, from health trends to the latest 
| technological breakthro 
| The Arabicediuon of NEWSWEEK Is pub- 
| lished in Kuwait by the Dar Al-Watan Pub- 
lishing Group, and distributed throughout 
| the Middle East, North Afncaand sel 
cities in Europe and the United Stat 


20) Sewswerk jt 


international reportings edited 
in New York, then translated into 
Arabic by translators and editors 
based in Washington and Kuwait. 
Washington Editor Mahmud 
Shammam oversees the first 
stage of the process before copy 
is passed on to Editor-in-Chiet 
Mohammed A. Al-Jassem, based 
im Kuwait. 
NEWSWEEK BIL LOGHA 
AL-ARABLA is the fifth foreign-language 
edition for us. Our others are NFWSWEER 
NIHON BAN in Japanese, NEWSWFEK 
HANKUK PAN in Korean, !roG1 in Russian 
and NEWSWEEK EN ESPANOL for Latin 
Amenca. With a global circulation of 4 2 
million and an audience of more than 22.5 
million, NEWSWEEK is a truly internatian- 
al publication. We are proud to welcome 


An carly test issue 


the newest member of our ¢ ing family 


THE MAGAZINE 
SUBSCRIPTION inquiries can be made by 
calling toll-free 800-631-1040 or writing us 
at NEWSWEEK Customer Service, P.O. Box 
59967, Boulder, CO 80322-9967. Please 
remember to provide your complete address, 


NEWSWEEK 
NY 10019-1894, or f2 

nailed to letters@newsv 
may be edited for space and cl: 
appear in electronic 


MY TURN submissions 
My Turn Editor, New! 
57th St 


SPECIAL ISSUE 


This new issue of e-LIFE is a guide 
to the world of the Internet entre 
eur, Itoffers tips and tricks on 
ing a busi- 
ness plan to great Web resoure 
for small busini » cool new hardw 
for oth office and road. To order a copy 
($5.95), visit NEWSWEEK.COM, call 800-962- 
9699 or send check or money order to 
e-LIFE, P.O. Box 59943, Boulder, CO 8032: 


ONLINE 
Newsweek.com NEWSWEEK.COM, an 


ectronic version of the magazine 
daily news updates and Internet gu 
available on the World Wide Web at 
www newsweek.com 
















ON ATR 


OUR WEEKEND RADIO BROADCAST, 
NEWSWEEK ON AIR, previews 
major stories from e 
issue, with newsmake! 
NEWSWEEK correspondent 
information call 212-445-443 


NEWSWEEK PRODUCTIONS’ 
ca television programs 

include the weekly PBS 

(check local listings) 
and documentaries, For information call 


202-334-6635. 






asked.about VIAGRA. 


—VIAGRA has shown improvement in erectile 
function in 4'out of 5 men compared with 
1 out of 4 for sugar tablets 














—More than 6 million men in the US have 
been prescribed VIAGRA (1 million were also 
taking blood pressure—lowering medication) 
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VIAGRA is effective and well tolerated in a variety of patients. More than 17 million prescriptions have 
been written in the United States.” 

WAVIAGRA is not for everyone. Be sure to ask your doctor if your heart is healthy enough to HET (oe Uo] 
strain of sexual activity. If you have chest pains, dizziness, or nausea during sex, stop and immediately tell 
your doctor. If you're a man who uses nitrate drugs, never take VIAGRA—your blood pressure could 
suddenly drop to an unsafe level. With VIAGRA, the most common side effects are headache, facial flushing, 
and!upset stomach. VIAGRA may also briefly cause bluish vision, sensitivity to light, or blurred vision. In fur 
rare event of an erection lasting more than 4 hours, seek immediate medical help. Remember to protect 
@iyself and your partner from sexually transmitted diseases. 


Lstimmary of information about VIAGRA (25-ng, 50-ntg, 100-mg) tablets ou the following page. * Data on tile. Phizer Inc, New York, NY 
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Ask your doctor ifa FREE TRIAL of VIAGRA is right for you. ‘eae nee it '8 
ee a 


For more information, call 1-888-4VIAGRA or visit www.viagra.com 
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PATIENT SUMMARY OF INFORMATION ABOUT 
VIAGRA 
(sildenafil citrate) 


This summary contains important information abou 
VIAGRA”. i 


VIAGRA must never be used by men who are taking 
medicines that contain nitrates of any kind, at any time. 
This includes nitroglycerin. If you take VIAGRA with any 
nitrate medicine your blood pressure could suddenly drop 
to an unsafe or life threatening level 


What Is VIAGRA? 


How VIAGRA Works 


IW you take any medicines thal contain nitrates-eilher 
regularly or as needed-you should never take VIAGRA 
Fy ci 


What To Tell Your Doctor Betore You Beals a 


Accidental Overdose 


Storing VIAGRA 


For Mare Information on VIAGRA 


VIAGRA 


(sildenafil citrat 
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_ News Alert: 


Using this card, you can get Newsweek delivered for 
79¢ an issue —That's 77% Off the $3.50 cover price! 
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Any ume DNA evidence. 1s deemed to be relevant in the 
or innocence of a person on death row, we need to use it” Texas 
Gov. George W. Bush, after ising a 30-day reprieve to convicted 
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“Our employees have been speculating on who wall be the first 
one to take advantage of the offer.” Yusuke Fukuda, @ mavager 
at Japanese toymaker Bandai Corp., which ts trying to combat low 
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Any time DNA evidence ... is deemed to be relevant in the guilt 
or innocence of a person on death row, we need to use it” Texas 
Gov. George W. Bush, after issuing a 30-day reprieve to convicted 
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“Our employees have been speculating on who will be the first 
one to take advantage of the offer.” Yusuke Fukuda, « anager 
at Japanese toymaker Bandai Corp , which is trying ro combat low 
birthrates by offering enployees | million yen, or $10,000, for every 
baby they have after thetr second child 
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not killed.” Ethiopian diplomat Yemane Kidane, wo, /ike others, 
has relatives on the Fritrean stde, as he watched footage of prisoners 
taken by Ethiopia during fighting between the pvo countries 
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VERNEAL JIMERSON ; 
Freed: 1996 











Gayman) | 
Freed: 1999 


: DARBY TILLIS 
Freed: 1987 





BRADLEY ScoTT 
Freed: 1991 
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P Nw 
DENNIS NuTaaReN 
Freed: 1996 


: E STOOD AT THE THRESHOLD OF THE EXECUTION 


an chamber in Huntsville, Texas, 18 minutes from death by 
i lethal injection, when official word finally came that the 
aa ' needle wouldn't be needed that day. The rumors of a 30- 
, i ae day reprieve were true. Ricky McGinn, a 43-5 ar-old 
— mechanic found guilty of raping and killing his 12-year- 
old stepdaughter, will get his chance to prove his inno- 
/ cence with advanced DNA testing that hadn't been available at the 
~ time of his 1994 conviction. The double cheeseburger, french fries 
KIRK BLOODSWORTH 
Freed: 1993 
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Freed: 1999 


STEVE NNING 
Freed: 2000 


Jose PH BURROWS 
Freed: 1994 
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Special Report: DNA and other evidence freed 87 
people from death row; now Ricky McGinn is 
roiling Campaign 2000. Why America’s rethinking 
capital punishment. BY JONATHAN ALTER 





and Dr Pepper he requested for dinner last Thursday ni ght won't be 
his last meal after all. 

Another galvanizing moment in the long-running debate over 
capital punishment: last week Gov. George W. Bush granted his 
first stay of execution in five years in office not because of deep 
doubts about McGinn’s guilt; it was hard to find anyone outside 
McGinn’s family willing to bet he was truly innocent. The doubts 
that concerned Bush were the ones spreading across the country 
about the fairness of a system with life-and-death stakes. “These 
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Freed: 1996 


JosePH GREEN PTO 
Freed: 1987 
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ANTHONY PORTER 
Freed: 1999 
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THEY’RE ON DEATH ROW. 


BUT SHOULD THEY BE? 


Five cases where there may be big questions 


Groups like the Death 
Penalty Information Cen- 
ter monitor cases of pris- 
onerson death row whose 
guilt, the advocates be- 
lieve, may not be beyond a 
reasonable doubt. A few 
top candidates, from the 
DPICand others: 


Gary Graham 
IRAHAM HAS BEEN 
lon death row in 





death-penalty cases stir emotions,” Bush | 
in an exclusive interniew 
on. Imagine the emotions 


told NEWSW 
about the decis 


Texas for nearly 20 
years for killing a man 
during a 1981 super- 
market robbery. A 17- 
year-old at the time, he 
was convicted on the 
testimony of a single 
eyewitness who claimed 
she saw Graham from 
30 to 40 feet away ina 
dark parking lot. Three 
other eyewitnesses 
could not make a posi- 
tive identification of 
Graham at the crime 
scene. A store employee 
who said he saw the 
shooter fleeing told po- 
lice Graham was not 
the killer—but he was 
never called to testify. 
And none of Graham's 
fingerprints or DNA 





was found at the scene. 
Last week the U.S. 
Supreme Court de- 
clined to hear his case; 
he is scheduled for e: 
cution June 22. 


Joe Amrine 
As E WAS 

itenced to death for 
stabbing a man with an 
ice pick in a Missouri 
prison in 1985. The 


nesses in death-penalty appeals 
(enough for one day's work, if 
that), it took an unpaid investi- 


that would have been stirred had MeGinn 
been executed, then proved innocent after 
death by D So, Bush figured, why take 
the gamble? 

“Whether McGinn is guilty or innocent, 
this case has helped establish that all in- 
mates eligible for DNA testing should get it,” 
says Barry Scheck, the noted DNA legal ex- 


pert and coauthor of “Actual Innocence” | 


just common sense and decency.” 

Even as Bush made the decent decision, 
the McGinn case illustrated why capital pun- 
ishment in Texas is in the cross hairs this 
political season. For starters, McGinn's 
lawyer, like lawyers in too many capital 
cases, was no Clarence Darrow. Twice repri- 
manded by the state bar in unrelated cases 
(and handling five other capital appeals si- 
multaneously), hedidn’t even begin focusing 


on the DNA tests that could save his client | 


until this spring. Because Texas provides 
only $2,500 for investigators and expert wit- 





gator from out of state, Tina 
Church, to get the ball rolling. 

After NEWSWEEK shone a 
light on the then obscure case 
(“A Life or Death Gamble,” May 
29), Scheck and the A-team of 
the Texas defense bar joined the 
appeal with a well-crafted bref 
to the trial court. When the local judge sur- 
prised observers by recommending that the 
testing be done, it caught Bush's attention 
The hard-line higher state court and board 
of pardons both said no to the DNA tests— 
with no public explanation, This time, 
though, the eyes of the nation were on 


| Texas, and Bush stepped in. 


But what about the hundreds of other 
capital cases that unfold far from the glare 
of a presidential campaign’ As science 
sprints ahead of the law, assembly-linc 
executions are making even supporters of 
the death penalty increasingly uneasy 


b 


McGinn’s execution would have been the 
fifth in two weeks in Texas, the 132d on 
Bush's watch. Is that pace too fast? We now 
know that prosecutorial mistakes are not as 
rare as once assumed, competent counsel 
not as common. Since the Supreme Court 
allowed remstatement of the death penalty 
in 1976, 87 death-row inmates have been 
freed from pnson. With little money avail 
able to dig up new evidence and appeals 
courts usually unwilling to review claims of 
innocence (they are more likely to entertain 
possible procedural tral-court errors), 1s 
impossible to know just how many other 


In the NEWSWEEK Poll, 13% support the lena penalty, ¢ Oo 


five years ago; 58% say only the most bru 
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prisoners are living the ultimate nightmare 

So for the first time in a generation, the 
death penalty 1s in the dock—on the deten- 
sive at home and especially abroad for being 
too arbitrary and too prone to error. The re 
cent news has prompted even many conser 
vative hard-liners to rethink their position 

There seems to he growing awarenc ss that 
the death penalty is just another govern- 
ment program that doesn't work very we I 
says Stephen Bright of the Southern Center 
for bluman Rights 

When Goy George Ryan of Tllinors 


pro-death-penalty Republean, imnpe 


conviction was based 
on the testimony of 
two fellow prisoners 
who said they wit- 
nessed the murder. But 
the two told different 
stories, and both later 
said they had lied un- 
der pressure from a 
prison investigator. 


Larry Osborne 
Poe AT 20 
Kentucky's youngest 
death-row inmate— 
was convicted of killing 
an elderly couple by 
setting their house on 
fire when he was 17. 
His conviction was 
based primarily on 


moratorium on capital punish- 
mentin January after 13 wrong- 
ly convicted men were released 





| statements froma 15- 


year-old friend, who 
Osborne's lawyer says 
was pressured to snitch 
by investigators. The 
friend then drowned 
before he could be 
cros: mined at the 
trial. There was no 
compelling physical 
evidence. An appeal 1s 
pending. 


John Francis Wille 
DRIFTER FROM 

Pa Florida, Wille was 
convicted along with 
his girlfriend in the 
1985 kidnapping and 
murder of an 8-year- 
old girl in Louisiana. 
Their convictions were 
based entirely on con- 
fessions they made at 
the ume. (His girl- 
friend is currently 
serving a life sen- 
tence.) But Wille’s 
lawyer claims they 
both have histories of 
false confessions, And 
he says the forensic 


evidence contradicts 
their stories 


| John Spirko 


@PIRKO WAS CON- 
Vyicted in 1984 of 


less 
killing the Elgin, Ohio, 


postmaster, But the 
chief witness against 
Spirko said he was only 
70 percent sure of his 
identification. And 
records indicate that 


| Spirko’s codefendant 


was actually 600 miles. 
away at the time of the 
crime. Evidence imphi- 


| cates others in the mur- 


der, Spirko remains on 
death row, but in 1995 
a judge granted him an 
indefinite stay 


wormed about maximum sentences that 
aren't so long. According to the new NEWS 
WEEK Poll, 73 percent still support capital 


from Ilhnois’s death row, at 
looked like a one-day event. In- 
stead, the decision has resonat- 
ed as one of the most important 
national stones of the year, The 
big question it ruses, still 
unanswered. how can the 37 
other states that allow the 
death penalty be so sure that their systems 
don't resemble the one in THlinors: 

Inthat sense, the latestdebate on the death 
penalty seems to be turning less on moral 
questions than on practical ones While Ro 
man Catholicism and other faiths have be 
come increasingly outspoken im their op 
position to capital punishment (even Pat 
Robertson is now ayainstit), the new wave of 
doubts seems more hardheaded dian sott 
hearted; more about justice than fauth 

Phe death penalty in. America ts far from 
dead. MWittakes to know thatis a glimpse of 


teneving family, yearning for closure and 


punishment in at least some cases. down 
only slightly in five years. Hlemous crimes 
sull provoke calls for the strongest penal 
ues. It’s understandable, for instance, how 
the families vicurmized by the recent shoot 
ing at a New York Wendy's that lett five 
dead would want the death penalty, \nd 
the realists are nght: the vast miajonty of 
those on death row are guilty as hell 

But is a “vast majority” good enough 
when the issue is life or death? Atter years 
when politiaans bragged about streamhin 
ing the process to speed up executions, the 
momentum os now mes The oppasrte 
wav. The homie rate is dawn 30 percent 
nationally in five vears, drunmy some of the 
intensity trom the pro-death-penalt 


| 


ment. And fairness is increasingly impor 
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tant to the public. Although only two 
states—lIllinois and New York—currently 
give inmates the right to have their DNA 
tested, 95 percent of Americans want that 
right guaranteed, according to the NEWS- 
WEEK Poll. Close to 90 percent even sup- 
port the idea of federal guarantees of DNA 
testing (contained in the bipartisan Leahy- 
Smith Innocence Protection bill), though 
Bush and Gore, newly conscious of the is- 
sue, both prefer state remedies 

The explanation for the public mood may 
be that cases of injustice keep coming, and 
not just on recent episodes of the “The Prac- 
tice” that (with Scheck as a script adviser) 
uncannily anticipated the McGinn case. In 
the last week alone Bush pardoned A. B. 
Butler after he served 17 years in prison fora 
sexual assault he didn't commit, and Vir- 
ginia Goy. James Gilmore ordered new test- 
ing that will likely free Earl Washington, 
also after 17 years behind bars. All told, 
more than 70 inmates have been exonerated 
by DNA evidence since 1982, including 
eight on death row. 

Death-penalty advocates often point out 


that no one has been proved innocent after | 


execution, But the DNA evidence that could 
establish such innocence has frequently been 


lost by prosecutors with no incentive to keep | 


it. In a recent Virginia case, a court actually 
prevented posthumous examination of DNA 
evidence. On the defense side, lawyers and 
Investigators concentrate their scarce re- 
sources on cases where lives can be spared. 
And while DNA answers some questions, 


it raises others: if so many inmates are exon- | 


erated in rape and rape-murder cases where 
DNA is obtainable, how about the vast ma- 
jority of murders, where there is no DNA 
Mightnotthe rate of error be comparable? 

Politics, for once, seems to be in the back- 
ground, largely because views of the death 
penalty don’t break down strictly along par- 
ty lines. Ryan of Illinots is a Republican; 
Gray Davis, the hard-line governor of Cali- 
fornia, a Democrat. The Republican-con- 
trolled New Hampshire Legislature recently 
voted to abolish the death penalty; the 
Democratic governor vetoed the bill. Per- 
haps the best way to understand how the 
politics of the death penalty is shifting is to 
view it as a tale of two Rickys 

In January 1992, Arkansas Gov. Bill Clin- 
ton interrupted his presidential campaign 
to return home to preside over the execution 
of Ricky Ray Rector, a black man convicted 
of killing a police officer. Rector had loboto- 
muzed himself with a bullet to his head; he 
Was so incapacitated that he asked that the 
pie served at his Jast meal be saved for “lat- 
er” By not prevenung the execution of a 
mentally impaired man, Clinton was send- 


ing a strong message to voters: the era of 
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TO LIVE AND TO DIE 


After a spate of well-publicized cases in which innocent men were sentenced to die, the 
nation’s death-penalty debate seems to be taking on new urgency. Crime, after all, is 
down. But the annual total of executions in the United States is still rising, principally 
because appeals create long delays between a prisoner's sentencing and e: ecution. A 
graphic history of the American way of death: 


Inmates Executed Each Year in the United States 


1930s Executions rise to 
ayear, the 


U.S. history 


1933 Giuseppe Zangara 
gets the death penalty for 
killing Chicago Mayor 
Anton Cermak during an 

ination attempt on 

he execution takes 

place exactly 33 days after 
the shooting. 


NEWS EXiR 


62 EXECUTED 


1953 Julius and Ethel Rosen 
berg, convicted of givinyy US 
atomic-bomb sectets to the 
Soviet Union, become the 
first U.S. civilians to he 
executed for espionage 


1966 Crime is down, the 
economy is up and public 
support for the death penalty 
falls to 42 percent in the 
Gallup poll 








he Executioner’s Song Can Last for Years 


How long death-row inmates must wait for execution varies sharply from 


state to state. Nebraska, where the delay 


verages 11.3 years, is slowest. But 


the interval between sentencing and execution is getting longer nationwide. 


pp) a 
Wy SEXECUTED 


AVERAGE NUMBER OF YEARS UNDER 
DEATH SENTENCE BY STATE AS OF 12/98 


Hawaii } 


— 


1972 In a landmark case, 
Furman y, Georgia, the 
US. Supreme Court 
effectively voids death- 
penalty laws 


1976 The court rules that 
mandatory death-penalty 
laws are unconstitutional 
but refuses to ban the 
death penalty altogether 


1977 After a series of 
high-court rulings clarify- 
ing legal standards, exe- 
cutions resume after a 
10-year pause. In Utah, 
convicted murderer Gary 
Gilmore is the first to 
die—by firing squad 


ea 


O EXECUTED 





Conn.* 
NJ 44 
Dela. 54 
Md. 6.8 


m@ Death penalty 


No death 
penalty 


Federal system 2.6 


1982 Convicted in Texas 
of killing a man while try- 
ing to steal a car, Charles 
Brooks becomes the first 
person to he executed by 
lethal injection 


1994 Timothy W. Spence, 
a Virginia rapist and 
murderer, becomes the 
first person to be exccuted 
inacase in which DNA 
evidence 1s pivotal 


1995 New York reinstates 
the death penalty after 
Republican George Pataki 
is elected governor. Na- 
tionwide, the number of 
executions rises to 56, the 
highest total since 1957. 


1998 Despite protests 
from supporters who 
claimed her religious be 
liefs had earned her 
clemency, Karla Faye 
Tucker becomes the first 
woman to be executed in 
‘Texas since the Civil War 
Her crime. killing ovo 
people with a prckax 


They Shall Be Released 
Since the 1970s, 87 in- 
mates have been freed 
from death row because 
of problems or errors in 
the legal process. Com- 
mon reasons for reversal 
include. 

B Key witnesses lied or 
recanted their testimony 


@ Police overlooked or 
withheld important 
evidence 


B@ DNA testing showed 
someone else committed 
| the crime 


Wears 
@ The detense lawyer was 


incompetent or negligent 


@ Prosecutors withheld 
exculpatory evidence from 
the defense 





1999 In St. Louis, Pope 
John Paul I calls for an 
end to the death penalty 
and the U.N. Human 
Rights Commission pass 
esa resolution urang @ 
worldwide moratorium 


| World Leaders 

In 1999, China easily led 
all nations with 1,077 ex- 
ecutions, followed dis- 
tantly by Iran (165), Sau- 
di Arabia (103), 
Democratic Republic of 
| the Congo (100) and the 
United States (98) 


U.S. share of J 
world’s total 
executions | 


A 


1980 85 90 95 99 
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74 EXECUTED | 
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soft-on-crime Democrats was over. Even 
now, Al Gore doesn't dare step out front on 
death-penalty issue: 

Ricky McGinn's case presented a different 
opportunity for Bush. While the decision to 
grant a stay was largely based on common 
sense and the merits of the case, it was con- 
venient, too. In 1999, Talk magazine caught 


Bush making fun of Karla Faye Tucker, the | 


first woman executed in Texas since the Civil 
War. Earlier this year, ata campaign debate 
sponsored by CNN, the cameras showed the 
governor chuckling over the case of Calvin 
Burdine, whose lawyer fell asleep at his trial. 


In going the extra mile for McGinn over the | 


HOW BUSH MADE THE CALL 


A huddle with aides and a sharp sense of the media play 


By HOWARD FI 

HE 

arrived on the plane, 

the “body guy” didn't 

think the governor 
had tosee them rightaway, 
Karen Hughes, George W. 
Bush's righthand, knew better. 
She'd checked in with Austin. 
Ricky McGinn's appeals were 
failing. The DNA issue was 
hot. The execution was set for 
6p.m, the next day. With Bush 
out of state, any reprieve tech- 
nically was up to theacting 
governor, a Democrat who 
hoped to grant one, If Bush 
wanted to denyareprieve, he'd 
haveto rushhome. 

So in a car in Albuquerque 
last Wednesday morning, 
Bush focused intently on the 
case. He'd tentatively signed 


objections of the appeals court and parole 
board, Bush looked prudent and blunted 
some of the criticism of how he vetoed a bill 
establishing a public defenders’ office in 
Texas and made it harder for death-row in- 
mates to challenge the system. 

That system has scheduled 19 more Texas 
executions between now and Election Day. 
Gary Graham, 
convicted on the basis of one sketchy eye- 
Witness account when he was 17. The ab- 
sence of multiple witnes 
him ineligible for execution in the Bible (“At 
the mouth of one witness he shall not be put 
to death"—Deuteronomy 17:6); and Gra- 


‘trust the juries’: After a briefingin Austin anda renin 
Albuquerque, Bushannouncesthe reprieve in'Sacramento | 


ated to die June 22, was | 


s would make | 


ham’s age at the time he was convicted of 


the crime in 1981 would make him too 
young to be executed in all but four other 
nations in the world. 

Americans might not realize how upset 
the rest of the world has become over the 
death penalty. All of our major allies except 
Japan (with a half-dozen executions a year) 
have abolished the practice. Only China, 
Iran, Saudi Arabia and Congo execute more 


than the United States. A draft version of 


the European Union's Bill of Rights pub- 
lished last week bars EU countries from ex- 
traditing a suspected criminal to a country 


| with a death penalty. (If approved, this 


denied that the sheer volume 
of executions raised the risk of 
a nightmare mistake. “We 
take lots of time on these cas- 
es,” he said. “I’m talking about 
my staff, the attorney gencral’s 
office and me.” 

But in Bush's intensely per- 
sonal world, decision making 
1s less about judging the facts 
than reading people. He asks 
his aides blunt questions and 
scrutinizes them for signs of 
uncertainty. It seems there 
were none in the mansion 
meeting of May 18, though 
reform advocates had been 
agitating about the case. It 
Was press coverage—and the 
resultant involvement of 
DNA experts—that forced 
Bush’s hand. 

Bush denies that polities 
drove his dectsion—though 59 
percent of voters in the NEWS 
WEEK Poll thoughtso. He also 
claimed notto care that the 
likes of well-known DNA ex- 
pert Barry Scheck had de 
scended on Texas. “Withall 


- 
& 

could wreak havoc with international law 
enforcement). Admission to the EU is now 
contingent on ending capital punishment, 
which will force Turkey to abolish its once 
harsh death-penalty system. 

The execution of juvenile offenders is a 
particular sore spot abroad. The United 
States has 73 men on death row for crimes 
committed when they were too young to 
drink or vote (mostly age 17), 16 have been 
executed, including eight in Texas. That's 
more than the rest of the world combined. 

So far, opposition abroad has had little ef- 
fect at home. What changed the climate in 
the United States was a series of cases in Illi 


THE GENTER OF THE STORM 


McGinn gets a last shot to prove a lot of evidence wrong 


By MARK MILLER 
ICKY MCGINN IS NO- 

d hody’s poster boy for 

Pym ending capital punish- 
L Bonen ‘ven before he 
got the death sentence for the 
1993 rape and bludgeon mur- 
der of his 12-year-old step- 
daughter, Stephanie Rae Fla- 
nary, McGinn, 43, had been 
tried and acquitted of murder 
in an unrelated case. He was 
once accused of rape—no 
charges were filed—and his 
daughter by a previous mar- 
riage has testified that 
McGinn molested her (again, 
he was not charged). He is al- 
so a key suspect in two un- 





solved murders of women 

that occurred in Brown Coun- 

ty, Texas, in 1989 and in 1992 
Now MeGinn’s life may he 


nois. The story traces back to the convictions 
of four black men, two of whom were con 
demned to die, for the 1978 murders of a 
white couple in the Chicago suburb of Ford 
Heights. In the early 1980s, Rob Warden and 
Margaret Roberts, the editors of a crusading 
legal publication called The Chicago Lawyer, 
turned up evidence that the four might be in- 
nocent. The state's case fell apart in 1996, af- 
ter DNA evidence showed that none of the 
so-called Ford Heights Four could have 
raped the woman victim. It was only one 
case, but it had a searing effect in Hhnois for 
this reason: three other men contessed to the 
crime and were convicted of it. The original 
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four were unquestionably innocent—and 
twoof them had nearly been executed 

By then other [Hlinors capital cases were 
falling apart. Some of the key legwork in 
unraveling bum convictions came trom 
Northwestern University journalism stu 
dents, Late in 1998 their school hosted a 
conference on wrongful convictions. ‘The 
event produced a stunning photo op. 30 
people who'd been treed from death rows 
across the country, all gathered on onc 
Chicago stage. 

But it was another Ilinots case, early in 
1999, that really began to tip public opinion 
\ new crop of Northwestern students 


also found blood in his Ford 
Escort, a drop of blood on his 
shoe and another drop on his 
shorts; all were type A positive, 
Stephanie's blood type. 

But DNA testing at the ime 
si wasn’t able to identify the pu- 
Af bic hair (prosecutors said it 
+9 was “microscopically similar” 
MM | w MeGinn’s) orto find DNA 

ina possible semen stain on 
Stephanie's shorts. The mito- 
chondrial DN.A testing will 
probably identity the hair, and 
another new DN \-analysis 
technique, known as STR (for 
short-tandem repeat) testing, 
may identify the semen. 
MeGinn still insists he was 
framed. He points outthatthe 
bloody hammer wasn't found 
during repeated searches of his 
truck by sheriffs deputies, int 
plying that it was planted, and 
he cites atrial witness who said 
Stephamie’s body wasn'tin a 
culvertatatioe when 
the authorities said it 
should have been then 


Hesaystestimony about 


off on it 13 days before—but 
only as one of four cases in a 
two-hour bricfing during a 
busy day at home for “state 
business.” Now he read the 
faxes from his counsel, Mar- 
garet Wilson. He spoke to 
her by mobile phone, hashed 
things out with Hughes and 
made his call: yes, new DNA 
technology might well cast 
doubt on McGinn’s guilt. 
Bush would tell the press 
that he was “inclined” to give 
a reprieve. The story made 
headlines, and McGinn was 





given a stay the next day. his “worst nightmare” the 


The episode was revealing: 
a real-time example of Bush's 
leadership style. He sets and 
clings to broad goals, in this 
case “swift and just” execution 
of death-row inmates. He re- 
lies heavily on trusted aides— 
more than ever since he is 
holding one job while run- 
ning for another. He has a vis- 
ceral feel for the media and 
their discontents, and jumps 
ahead to the next safe spot. 

Reviewing death-penalty 
cases, Bush says, is his “most 
profound” duty as governor, 
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death of an innocent convic! 
But while executions are prac- 
tically an industry in Texas, 
Bush doesn’t think he needs to 
scrutinize the innards of the 
system he oversees. Ina 
NEWSWEEK interiew last 
week he didn't know how 
much the state pays attorneys 
to represent defendants on ap- 
peal—a figure reform groups 
have loudly complained ts far 
too low. Nor did Bush think 
he should assume the likeli- 
hood of error or injustice. “I 
| trust the juries,” he said. He 





due respect to Mr. Scheck, he 
had nothing to do with my de- 
cision,” Bush said. “People like 
to read all kinds of motives into 
these things, and I understand 
that. These death-penalty 
cases stiremotions. Butall I 
everask are Wo questions: is 
there doubt about guilt based 
onthe evidence, and did the 
defendant have full access? In 
this case, there was doubt” But 
what about the next batch, and 
the one after that? After last 
week, chances are, the bricf 
ings will runa litte longer 


hanging by a tiny fragment of 
hauw—a pubic hair found 1n the 
vicum’s vagina during autop- 
sy. Some time soon, this eru- 
ial piece of evidence will be 
subjected to mitochondrial 
DN A testing, a new lab tech- 
miguc Ifthe test proves the 
Mawr was MeGinn’s, his execu 
ton wall be rescheduled and he killed the girl while raping 


he will likely che later this year her. Rape was the ravatiny 


Butafthe hair is someone circumstance” that persuaded 


else's, he ma cape death the jury tommpose the dead 


and, possibly. seta new tral penalty, Brown County Dis 


When McGinn was tried trict Attorney Lee Haney say 


the prosec MeGinnwas convicted of 


ized that 


idenee thatincluded a 


olers hammer that bore 


the approximate time at 
death eliminates Hines 
suspect because he 
already ineustady. Ele 
iso denies thathe sexual 
Iv abused his stepdaugh 
ter “My wile keptmie sat 
istied she say Idiot 
need to go anv here else 


especially a 12 


ear-olel 
yacompelling array of worl” Phoseure hardly com 
fortiing words, but now 


VeGinn will have achance 


traces of Stephanie's blood and ind by haw atleastOd days — to 


und underaseatin In to prove the restoftheevi 


McGinn's wuck. Investigator dence wrong 
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HOW DNA TESTING WORKS 


‘The tools for solving rapes and murders have improved rapidly. Five years ago DNA tests couldn't link 
suspects to hair or semen found on a victim, Today a crime lab can identify unique DNA patterns in a tiny 
sample of just 100 to 200 cells. The steps scientists take to implicate or exonerate suspects: 





Collect biological ma- 

terials from the crime 
scene and the suspect 
under investigation, 
such as blood, hair, se- 
men or saliva. Every cell 


Amplify the DNA by separating paired fila- 

ments and mixing them with short frag- 
ments known as primers. When a primer 
locks onto a particular site on a sample D 
molecule, it triggers production of a longer 


fragment that matches a piece of the sample. 1D ery yoke rah 


isa unique library of 
DNA sequences. The 
goal is to find out if the 
forensic and suspect's 
samples match. 


Isolate pure 
DNA by mixing 


Segregate the resulting DNA strands. A sample 


ADNAstrand 
consisting of 
paired filaments 


the sample with 
chemicals that break 
down other cellular ma- 


terial. DNA molecules 
consist of paired fila- 
ments that interlock like 
zippers, and each fila- 


A white speck of 
human DNA 


F \\ 
Crime-scene‘DNA 


Suspect 1 


ment is made up of 
chemical “bases” (A, C, 


T and G) aligned in 
unique sequences. 
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helped prove the innocence of Anthony | disbarred, jailhouse snitches cager to short- 


Porter, who at one point had been just two 
days shy of lethal injection for a pair of 1982 
murders. Once again, the issue in Illinois 
wasn't the morality of death sentences, but 
the dangerously sloppy way in which they 
were handed out. Once again a confession 
from another man helped erase doubt that 
the man convicted of the crime, who has an 
1Q of 51, had committed it 

By last fall the list of men freed from 
death row in Illinois had grown to 11. That's 
when the Chicago Tribune published a lay- 
ishly researched series explaining why so 
many capital cases were suspect. The Trb- 
une’s digging found that almost half of the 
285 death-penalty convictions in Illinois in- 
volved one of four shaky components: de- 
fense attorneys who were later suspended or 


| en their own sentences, questionable “hair 


analysis” evidence or black defendants con- 
victed by all-white juries. What's more, in 
the weeks after those stones appeared, two 
more men were freed from death row. That 


| pushed the total to 13—one more than the 


number of inmates Illinois had executed 
since remstating the death penalty in 1977. 
The Porter case and the Tribune series 
were enough for Governor Ryan. On Jan. 31 
he declared a moratorium on Ihnors execu 
tions, and appointed a commission to sec 
whether the legal process for handling capi- 
tal cases in Ilinois can be fixed. Unless he 
gets a guarantee that the system can be 
made perfect, Ryan told NEWSWEEK last 
week, “there probably won't be any more 
deaths” at least while he’s governor “I he 
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mixed with 13 primers multiplies into millions of 
distinctive molecules. Exposed to an electrical current, 
the molecules are sorted into color-coded bands on a gel. 


\\ ly): \\\ 


Compare the crime- 

scene samples with 
the suspect's. Scientists 
say it’s virtually impossi- 
ble for unrelated people 
to match up perfectly on 
13 different levels. If 
samples do, odds that 
they're from one person 
are overwhelming. 


lieve there are cases where the death penalty 
1s appropriate,” Ryan said. “But we've got to 
make sure we have the right person. Every 
governor who holds this power has the 
same fear | do 

But few are acting on it. In the wake of 
the Illinois decision, only Nebraska, Mary- 
land, Oregon and New Hampshire are re 
viewing their systems. The governors of the 
other states that allow the death penalty ap 
parently think it works adequately. If they 
want to revisit the issue, they might consid 
er the following factors 

Race: [he role of race and the death penal 
ty is often misunderstood. On one level 
theres the charge of instututional racism: 98 
percent of prosecutors are white, and, ac 
cording to the NAACP Legal Defense Fund 
they are much more likely to ask forthe death 


95% say states should permit DNA testing whenever it might! atte Paid ode 
innocence; 88% think Washington should require states to permit such test 
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penalty for a black-on-white 
crime than when blacks are 
the victims. Blacks convicted 
of major violent offenses are 
more likely than white con- 
victs to end up on death row. 
But once they get there, 
blacks are less likely than 
white death-row inmates to 
be executed because authon- 
ties are on the defensive 
about seeming to target 
African-Americans. The re- 
sult is both discrimination 
and reverse discnmination— 
with deadly consequences 

The risk of errors: The 
more people on death row, 
the greater chance of mis 
takes. There are common ele- 
ments to cases where terrible 
errors have been made: when 
police and prosecutors are 
pressured by the community 
to “solve” a notorious mur- 
der; when there’s no DNA 
evidence or reliable eyewit- 
nesses; when the crime is 
pecially heinous and draws 
large amounts of pretrial 
publicity; when defense at- 
torneys have limited re- 
sources. If authorities were 
particularly vigilant when 
these issues were at play, they 
might identify problematic 
cases earlier. 

Deterrence: Often the first 
argument of death-penalty 
supporters. But studies of the subject are all 
over the Jot, with no evidence ever estab- 
lished of a deterrent effect. When parole 
Was more common, the argument carried 
more logic. But nowadays first-degree mur- 
derers can look forward to life without pa- 
role if caught, which should in theory deter 
them as much as the death penalty, It’s hard 
to imagine a criminal’s thinking: “Well, 
since I might get the death penalty for this 
crime, | won't do it. But if 1t was only life in 
prison, I'd go ahead.” 

Inadequate counsel: Beyond the incompe- 
tent lawyers who populate any court-ap- 
pointed system, Congress and the Chnton 
administration have put the nation’s 3,600 
death-row inmates in an agonizing Catch- 
22. According to the American Bar Associa- 
tion Death Penalty Representation Project 
ina state like California, about one third of 


72% say they are confident that those sent 
agree at least a few innocent people have 
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promptly recommended DNA testing and caught Bush's attention at 


death-row inmates must wait for years to be 
assigned lawyers to handle their state direct 
appeals. And at the postconviction level in 
some states, inmates don't have access to 
lawyers atall. The catch is that the 1996 Anti- 
Terrorism and Effective Death Penalty Act 
has a statute of limitations requiring that in- 
mates file federal habeas corpus pettions 
(requests for federal court review) within one 
year after the end of their direct state appeal 
In other words, because they have no lawyer 
after their direct appeals, inmates often help- 
lessly watch the clock nun outon their chance 
for federal review. This cuts down on frivo- 
lous appeals—but also on ones that could re- 
veal gross injustice 

Fact-finding: Most states aren't as lucky as 
Illinois. They don’t have reporters and in 
vestigators digging into the details of old 
cases. As the death penalty becomes routine 


and newsworthy, the 
odds against real investiga- 
tion grow even worse. And 
even when fresh evidence 
does surface, most states 
place high barmers against 
its use after a trial. This has 
been standard in the legal 
system for generations, but it 
makes little sense when an 
inmate's life 1s at stake. 

Standards of gullt: In most 
jurisdictions, the judge in- 
structs the jury to look for 
“guilt beyond a reasonable 
doubt.” But is that the nght 
standard for capital cases? 
Maybe a second standard like 
“residual doubt” would help, 
whereby if any juror harbors 
any doubt whatsoever, the 
conviction would stand but 
the death penalty would be 
ruled out. The same double 
threshold might apply to 
cases involving single eyewit- 
nesses and key testimony by 
jailhouse snitches with in- 
centives to lie 

Gost: Unless executions 
are dramatically specded up 
(unlikely after so many mis- 
takes), the death penalty wall 
remain far more expensive 
than life without parole. The 
difference is in the upfront 
prosecution costs, which are 


least four times greater 
than in cases where death is 

not sought. California spends an extra $90 
million on its capital cases beyond the nor- 
mal costs of the system, Even subtracting 
pro bono defense, the system 1s no bargain 
for taxpayers 

Whether you're for or against the death 
penalty, it’s hard to argue that it doesn't 
need a tresh look. from America’s earliest 
days, when Benjamin Franklin helped de 
velop the notion of degrees of culpability tor 
murder, this country has heen willing to re 
assess its assumptions about justice. If we're 
going to keep the death penalty, the publi 
seems to be saying, let's be damn sure we're 
domg ttnght. DNA tesung will help, So will 
other fixes. But il, over ume, we can't do it 
neht. then we must ask ourselves if it’s 
worth dom at all 











VOICES FROM THE FRONT 


[ll be there to watch my 12-year-old 
daughter’s murderer go down 


By Marc KLaAas 
EVEN YEARS AGO I MIGHT HAVE BEEN A DEATH- 
penalty abolitionist. | might have thought it was cruel 
and unusual punishment to kill these people. I 
h have thought that rehabilitation was possible. | know 
now you don't rehabilitate psychopaths, When Richard Allen 
Davis gets executed for killing my 12-year-old daughter Polly 
after kidnapping her from a slumber party in 1993, I'll be there 
to watch him go down. I'd like my eyes to be the last thing he 
sees, just as his eyes were the last thing my child saw. 

\ life sentence without parole would not have been enough, | 
don’t wantanother open-ended sentence for this guy, I don't want 
any ambiguity. The reality of incarceration in Amencats that 
everything is based ona lie: We sentence individuals to life with 
out parole and then parole them. We sentence people to hfe and 
putthemon the streets in 20 years. Noth 
ingisreally whatitscems. [itwere, 

Charles Mansonand Sirhan Sirhan 
would not be going before parole boards 
every few years. Polly's killer should never 
have been on the street. He had been sen- 
tenced to more than 200 years. 

I don't think you can compare this so- 
ciety with the rest of the world, This ts 
not Sweden. This is not a uropean 
country Whose crime statistics don't 
even come close to ours. This 1s a cul- 
ture that has 250 million handguns in 
our cupboards and in our personal ar- 
mories. We are a violent, brutal society 
Our response to that violence has to he 
harsh and include the death penalty 

Ido find it hard to understand how 
people who have lost family and friends to 
vicious killers can take a stand against the 
death penalty, butGod bless them. | have 
compassion forthem. They havecome to 
that conclusion having walked in my 
shoes. Itsthe others, the Hollywood ac 
tors, the dilettantes, the society folks who don'thive in my world 
They live in gated communitiesand can surround themselves with 
extra police patrols and tlarmsystems. They have forgotten who: 
the realvictimsare They will be protesting Richard Mlen Dayas’s 
exceution, Chey willturn him intoa victim 

Why do we coddle these guys? He never showed my child the 
consideration that has been shown him. The protesters who will 
2 at her killer's execution won't remember Polly Klaas. The 
never knew Polly Klaas. | know that she ws 
had everything in the world to hive for But he didn’t let her live 


minted to lve and she 


tst 12 years old 


We cannot go on executing prisoners 
while our justice system is broken 


By LAWRENCE C. MARSHALI 
EN YEARS AGO T HAD NO STRONG FEELINGS ABOLT 
the death penalty, Since then, however, I've represent 
ed several death-row inmates who turned out to be in- 
nocent, and I’ve studied the realities of capital punish 
ment in the United States. I've concluded that no matter what 
we think about the morality of the death penalty, the practical 
ties of how it’s currently administered render it indefensible 
The decision on who lives and dies often turns less on the facts 
of acase than on the race of the defendant, the race of the vietum, 
and the quality of the dete ndant’s lawver. The most disturbing: 
reality of all, though, 1s the system's remarkable propensity to 
condemn people to die for crimes they did not commit 
During the past 25 years, 87 men and women have been treed 
trom death rows based not on technicalities buton the evidence 
Inalmostall cases, ittook some miracu 
lous event forthe truth toemerge. In one 
case,a man was freed only because am 
nuscule sample of DNA was tound on the 
side ofatesttube 10 years alter his convic 
tion, Who knows how many innocent 
menand women have been executed 
withoutany such fluke exposing their i 
nocence? Asystem that relies on mimeles 
1s doomed to commit grey ous error 
Leannotimagine the horror that the 
family ofa murder victim experiences 
and [would not dare eriticize some vit 
ums’ support for capital punishment 
One who takes innocent human lite must 
pay dearly, for otherwise we devalue ik 
itself. But we devalue We even more when 
weearry outexecutions despite clear 
dence thatthe system ts broken 
Phe only true solution isto abolish the 
death penalty and to sentence our worst 
offenders to hfe in prison without y 
Short of that, certain reform 
ducethe mskot wrongtal 
could forbid executions in cases dec " 
Witness, an uncorroboraited contession ura 
couldinsist that yudyes find an absolute certain 
ust guilt bevond reasonable doubt — betare le 
ues. \nd wecould ensure that 
lawyer who has adequate resource 


Butwe sullwould face the que 


Conny criminals outa ere 
sonable minds willdifler 
ur ne whe caretull ' ' det \ rreent 
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Hard money, soft money: One Fustice attorney saw ‘a classic white-collar [crime] scenario’ 


LE LU SVE 


A Very Glose Call for Al 


Newly revealed memos on the debate over probing Gore tae ehatsha money adver 


By MICHAEL ISIKOFF 
HARLES URIBE, CHAIRMAN OF A.J. 
Construction Co. in New York, got 
an unusual phone message on Feb. 2, 
1996. “The vice president is on the 


line” his secretary said. “Vice president of 


what?” Unbe barked. “The vice president of 
the United States,” she said. Uribe immedi- 
ately took the call, and other executives in 
the room listened curiously to their boss's 
end of the conyersation, a string of “yes, 
sirs” and “no, s When Unbe got off he 
explained. “We need to raise $50,000 for 
the campaign, he said, according to an ac- 
counta colleague later gave the FBI 

It was business as usual for Gore. 
Dubbed “solicitor in chief™ for his aggres- 
sive fund-raising, he placed 71 calls from 
his White House office. Legal questions 
about Gore's dialing for dollars led Attorney 
General Janet Reno to consider—tnwice 
appomtng an independent counsel to in- 
vestigate. Both times she declined, drawing 
bitter criticism from Republicans and even 
some of her own senior prosecutors, 

Just how close did Gore come to an in- 
vestigation that might have hurt his presi- 
dential chances? Perilously close, it turns 
out. More than 100 pages of internal Justice 
Department memos, reviewed by NEWS- 
WEEK, shed new light ona largely invisible 
but fierce intramural fight in 1998 that 
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| played out as the country was transtixed by 

| the Monica Lewinsky scandal. The issue 

| did Gore lie to the FBI about the kind of po- 

| litical money he had been trying to raise? 
The record shows prosecutors infunated by 

| evasive and implausible answers from the 

| vice president and other officials, “This 1s a 
classic. white-collar [crime] scenario,” 
wrote Justice attorney Judy Feigin. 

Only a few months earlier it appeared 
that Gore was in the clear. The calls had 
been a political nightmare through most of 
1997, when opponents charged that he had 
violated an old law barring solicitation of 
campaign money in a federal building 
Reno cleared him late that year on a techni 


cal but legally crucial distine- 
tion: his claim that he had been 
raising unregulated “soft” mon- 
ey for the Democratic National 
Committee (DNC) and not 
“hard” funds earmarked for the 
re-election campaign. But in 
July 1998, Gore's lawyers turned 
over newly discovered notes 
taken by former aide David 
Strauss at a 1995 White House 
meeting attended by Gore. The 
notes strongly suggested that 
part of the money Gore raised 
would be “hard.” One notation 
read: “65% soft/35% hard” 
Charles LaBella, chief of Jus- 
tice’s campaign-finance _ task 
force, who, along with FBI 
director Louis Freeh, had want- 
ed an independent counsel in 
1997, pressed again. 

The memo touched off a new 
flurry of investigation—and in- 
fighting. Bradley Marshall, a 
DNC official who attended the 
1995 meeting, confirmed an ear- 
lier statement by tormer White 
House chief of staff Leon Panct- 


discussed—with Gore listening 
Gore told the FBI that he drank 
too much iced tea during the mecting and 
may have been in the bathroom. This was 
too much for Feigin, LaBella’s deputy. “We 
now have Panetta, Marshall and the contem- 
porancous Strauss notes,” she wrote in Au- 
gust 1998. “On the other side is a group of 
people who basically ‘don't recall.” Feigin 
also suggested that a visit to the grand jury 
t “jog” failing memories. Others stl 
vehemently opposed pursuing Gore. Lee 
Radek, chief of Justice's public-integrity sec- 
tion, charged that Panetta had changed his 
statement “three times.” 

But Feigins memo briefly upped the 
scales. James Robinson, chief of Justice’s 
criminal division, reversed his position and 
recommended an expanded Gore probe 
which continued unul November 1998. By 
then, high-ranking Clinton appointee 
Robert Litt reluctantly supported an inde 
pendent counsel. The internal dispute was 
as arcane as it was bitter: even Gore's an 
tagomsts conceded that the case against 
him was too weak to successfully prosecute 
But the language of the law, they argued 
left Reno no discretion. She disagreed. On 
Noy. 24 she dropped the case, stating: that 
Strauss’s notes did not prove that Gore lied 
to investigators. From the Gore camp there 

f relief, for dodging what ma 
1 small legal bullet, but a pot 


imaging political wound a 
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The New Jersey Purchase 


Jon Corzine’s $36 million campaign for the Senate 


BY Mark Ho ‘BALL 
URN ON A TELEVISION 
in New Jersey these days, 
and more likely than not 
he will be looking back at 
you. He's all over the radio, too, 
and the newspapers. Jon Cor- 
zine wants to be a senator—and 
he’s spending millions to let 
everyone know it 
Until about two months ago, 
few voters in the Garden State 
had ever heard of Corzine. The 
former CEO of Goldman Sachs 
was 30 points behind his Demo- 
cratic primary opponent, for- 
mer governor Jim Florio. But 
Corzine has since closed the 
anonymity gap ina big way, dip- 
ping into his $300 million to 
$400 million personal fortune 
to finance an unprecedented 
campaign spending sprec. By 
this Tuesday’s primary, he will 
have shelled out an estimated 
$36 million to beat Florio— 
more than any Senate primary 
candidate in history. Corzine 
has made hefty donations to 
civic groups and charities—and 
filled the coffers of local Democratic candi- 
dates. Flipping the traditional fund-raising 
dinner on its head, he rented a banquet hall 
and paid for an evening of dinner and music 
for 800 loyal Democratic voters. At the same 
time, he has launched a media blitz, spend- 
ing up to $2 millionaweek on TV ads 
A year ago Corzine seemed like the last 


Anonymous no more: Corzine (left) and Florio ata T\ debate 


man in New Jersey who'd be angling for a 
Senate seat. A Wall Street whiz kid, he rose 
quickly through the ranks at Goldman Sachs 
and made CEO while still in his 40s. But 
when he was ousted from his post ina power 

¢ last year, the 53-year-old multimil- 
lionaire started casting around for his next 
big job. He was soon approached by a group 


of state Democratic operatives who quietly 
| urged him to run for the seat of retiring Sen. 
Frank Lautenberg. Corzine seemed an ap- 
pealingly unconventional candidate. Bei rd- 
ed and down to earth, he exuded a shy lika- 
bility—a sharp contrast to the abrasive and 
unpopular Florio, who 1s still remembered 
for pushing through a $2.8 billion tax in- 
crease during his one term as 
governor. Best of all, Corzine 
was rich—frecing him from the 
drudgery of the money chase 
Tensions between the candi- 
dates have erupted into nasty 
flare-ups. Florio accused Cor- 
zine of trying to buy the elec- 
tion. The millionaire is “a walk- 
ing ATM machine for the 
Democratic Party,” 
Florio aide. Corzine’s camp 
shot back, accusing Florio of ly- 
ing about his record 
Corzine has only spent S1 for 
every lie Jim Florio has told in 
this campaign,” says Corzine's 
campaign manager Steve Gold- 
stein. Florio has also accused 
Corzine of paying private de- 
tectives to dig up dirt on him 
Last week the campaign admit- 
ted to hinng the investigators, 
but said Corzine didn’t know 
about it and told them to stop 
when he found out 
If Corzine beats 
Tuesday, political observers say 
he is favored to nab the Senate 
seat in the fall. Though Corzine 
is more liberal than most New Jersey vot- 
ers—he supports affirmative action and gay 


groused 


Florio on 


marriage and opposes the death penalty 

neither of his possible Republican oppo- 
nents is well known statewide. And even it 
his GOP rival should come on = strong. 
Corzine’s sull gota couple hundred million 
dollars left to fight back a 
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It’s Still Too Soon to Wave Goodbye 


In the middle: The Pioneer 
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O, IT’S NOT OVER YET. 

Last Thursday a federal 

appeals panel rejected 
the latest attempt by Elian 
Gonzalez’s Miami relatives to 
keep the boy in the United 
States—paving the way for 
Elian to return to Cuba. But 
don’t expect to see him waving 
goodbye any time soon, The 
Miamiclancanappeal yet 


again, citherto the full 11th 
Circuit orto the Supreme 
Court. Even ifthey were sim- 
ply toacceptthe panel's rul- 
ing—which lawyers for both 
sides seem to think is unlike- 
ly—Elian is still under an in- 
junction that will probably 
keep him in the country at least 
until the end of the month. 
Elian is making the mostot his 


time, swimmingand playing. A 
photo ofhimwearingtheblue 
scarf of the communist Pioncers 
youth group prompted charges 
thathis father was“re-educat- 
ing” him. “As faras I know,’ says 
Juan Miguel's lawyerGregpry 
Craig, “the only education he's 
getting is reading, wntingand 
arithmetic.” And American con 
stitutional law 
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The Ghosts of Mississippi 


The new effort to bring old Klansmen to justice for 
crimes in the ’60s is about to pick up speed 


By VERN EF. SMITH 

N THE BITTER AND VIO- 

lent history of the cavil- 

rights cra in the South, Ben 

Chester White rates no more 
than a footnote—and, some- 
times, not even that. White nev- 
er took part in the sit-ins, the 
marches or the yvoung-nghts 
campaigns: he was 67, an old 
farmhand who lived in the coun- 
try near Natchez, Miss, On June 
10, 1966, three Klansmen drove 
to White's house and asked him 
to help them find a lost dog 
They drove to a remote spot in 
the Homochitto National Forest 
According to tesumony at their 
later trials, one of the three 
Claude Fuller, took out a rifle 
and opened fire on the terrified 
old man. “Oh, Lord, what have 
I done to deserve this?” White 
said as he died. The FBI says it 
later learned the Klan’s plan 
was to stage a race murder that 
would bring Martin Luther 
King Jr. to Natchez—then as 
sassinate King, 

Now, the U.S. Attorney's Office 
in Jackson, Miss., 1s pre paring toseck new in 
dictmentsin the case—perhapsasearly as this 
week, NEWSWEEK has learned—although 
prosecutors would not name the tangets Like 
the revved investigation into the bombing of 
the 16th Street Baptist C hurch in Birming: 
ham, Ala., the White case is part of a deter- 
mined push to close the books on the Klan 
murders of the 60s. Claude Fuller, the man 
who allegedly killed White, died withoutever 
facing charges. The other two Klansmen 
James Jones and Ernest Avants, were tried 
separately and Avants was acquitte d. Jones. 
who has since died, was treed by a hung jury 
Vhere was testimony that Avants fired a shot 
un blast that virtually decapitated Whit 
But Avants’s kavyerargued that his chent had 
shot the old man atter he v ready dead 
and therefore couldn't be convicted of mur 
der Today, Avants demes domg any of the 
hooting. “I's true he said that.” Wants told 
Buttantirue that [done that 
' ratif he were tried ny 
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Revisiting a nightmare: /dgur Ruy Aullen 
outside his home, a 1964 FBI poster on 
Goodman, Chaney and Schwerner 


tion that umes bave changed. The prosecu 
tors who are now reopening the old cases 
like Assistant U.S. Attorney Jack Po Lacey 
Jr, sve the process as something akin to ex 
orasing historical ghost We cant atlord 
not to deal with the past” says Lacey, wha 
sas born in Canton, Ma One case that 
may have been a breakthrough was the (994 


prosecuuion ol white supremnicrst Byron cl 


la Beckwith for the 1963 murder of civil 
rights leader Medgar Evers; Beckwith, 79,15 
now in prison. Another pivotal case resulted 
inthe conviction of Sam Bowers, the imper 
ial wizard of the White Knights of the Ku 
Klux Klan, for the 1966 firebombing death 
of NAACP leader Vernon Dahmer. Missis 
sippi Attorney General Mike Moore says 1t 
was simply wrong that Bowers and other 
Klansmen weren't prosecuted 
for murder in the ‘60s. “I hold 
Sam Bowers personally respon. 
sible not only for the Dahmer 
killing, but all these killing 
Moore says. “He was the imper 
ial wizard and provoker of all 
this meanness” 

The meanest Klan conspira 
cy of all, Moore says, was the 
notorious triple murder of 
James Chaney, Andrew Good 
man and Michael Schwerner 
outside Philadelphia, Miss., in 
1964. For 44 days, the VBI 
searched creeks and thickets 
all across Neshoba County un 
til an informer’s tip led them 
to an earthen dam where the 
three men were burned. No 
state charges were ever filed in 
the case, although federal au 
thorities eventually prosecuted 
the Neshoba County sheriff 
Lawrence Rainey; deputy Ce 
cil Price, and more than a 
dozen Klansmen for conspira 
ey to violate the three mens 
civil nights. Seven of the defen 
dants were convieted, includ 
ing Bowers and Price, but 

none served more than six years. “They 
served a httle time but that’s not enough 
Moore says. “On the simplest level. its a 
murder case where nobody's ever been 
prosecuted for murder 
Reopening the Dahmer case ha 

duced new information about the 
County murders. Moore says, adding that 
we're getting Pito producing indict 
ments after all these years. Moure say 
Sowers, now mn prison for the Dahmer 
murder, is one likely target. Bowers recent 
ly demed any role nthe three murders. An 
other potential target of Moores ts bdgar 
Jay (Preacher) Killen, 75, whois waicels t 

hillen 
ral trial in 


lieved to have planned the killir 
who was acquitted in the fer 
1967. demes involvement. But Moare says 
My me to Preacher Killen is fT cat 
make aease, youre gory to be the fest t 
be indicted.” Sooner or later, Moore says. al 
the Neshoba County Klansmen wall fice 
imple choiwe~ the in be vwitne 


in be defendant 
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‘Two possibilities have heen proposed. One is to shoot CSL 
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Peet] eae Coan eT lense never went away. The 
ydemolished | military services all continued to work on 
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The plan to kill hostile weapons in space is 
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T WAS CLASSIC BILL CLINTON, 
the statesman as salesman. As he 
toured the capitals of Europe last 
week on his way toa Moscow sum- 
mit, he smoothly tried to sell Ameri- 

son the conceptofa nation- 
ile defense. With the cold war 
over, Clinton argued, the biggest nuclear 
threat comes from “rogue states” like 

North Korea or Iraq that might be tempt- 

ed to lob a nuclear warhead, or—more 

likely—use their missiles as chips ina 

Forti ene a eta aie T eM MICRO Los OslesL cco LeL 

only has the technology to stop such a 
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superpower is willing to share its know- 
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Clinton. To fail to do so would be “unethi- 
cal,” the president declared. 

His hosts listened warily. “We haye to be 
very careful that any such project does not 
Pen ne eer Ce eC Com Le 
German Chancellor Gerhard Schroder. The 
reception in Moscow over the weekend was 
Pon eect CR aCe nat ae Me SSC 
are fearful that Washington will junk the 
Phere ere Stes erm 
PRU ern SCS r Bien maces air 
Prony ec eco Mire OSes 
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the West. Clinton will try to convince Rus- 
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than the promise of MAD—mutual-assured 
destruction. 


NU Grae Une ecTCM ete a ican ca ee tbe 
trol talks ended with the cold war and that 
Star Wars, a missileproof umbrella over the 
United States, was a fantasy of Ronald Rea- 
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fice overlooking the MIT campus, Prof. 
Ted Postol watched Clinton's pitch for 
NMD with disbelief. “I don't know what 
the president thinks—or if he thinks— 
Panicle ctor cmn harSSO LL L 
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Alaska, at a cost of $30 billion—begins in 
five years or so. (Clinton still has to Parente 
Preomn er A eS NULL Le the story 
of how Postol arrived at his gloomy assess- 
ment is troubling. Charges of government 
NTA LCL 
face. At the very least, it appears that the 
hopes for an NMD are somewhat unrealis- 
PTR na en RCR UC Rene R Cay 
driven more by politics than technology. i 
The dream of a Star Wars dome col- 
lapsed with the Soviet Union, but the idea 
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all allegations by Schwartz.) The litigation 
revealed information on missile-defense 
testing that would normally be kept secret. 
AtMIT, Postol decided to takea look. 

What he saw stunned him. Crucial to 

NMD’s success is the theory that the sensor 

issile interceptor can pick out a 
warhead because it gives off infrared radia- 
tion differently than a decoy does as it 
tumbles through space. In practice, Postol 
found from TRW’s own 
flight-test data that decoys 
and warheads were indistin- 
guishable. What's more, he 
ys, he discovered fakery 
by the Pentagon’s Ballistic — 
Missile Defense Office— 
BMDO-—the successor to the 
Reagan-era Strategic De- 
fense Initiative. BMDO, 
charges Postol, is rigging its 
tests. In the first real trial of 
the defense system, in June 
1997, the interceptor had to 
pick out a warhead from 
eight decoys. BMDO hailed 
the test as a success, but 
TRW’s data showed that 
in fact the sensor utterly 
failed. So in subsequent 
tests, BMDO abandoned 
plans to use multiple decoys 
and instead used only one 
and that—a shiny silver bal- 
loon—was so easily recog- 
nizable that the sensor 
couldn't miss. BMDO, Pos- 
tol says, has been “testing for 
success. 

Posto] wrote directly to the 
White House last month to 
warn the president's advisers 
of his findings. Rather than 
call a halt to the program or 
even start an investigation, 
Clinton's aides turned over 
Posto}’s letter to the BMDO. 
The BMDO promptly classi- 
fied Postol’s detailed find- 
ings as secret, while publicly 
dismissing his naysaying. Postol has coun- 
terattacked by taking his case to the media, 
including Newsweek. Government watch- 
dogs can't be trusted, he insists, at least 
when it comes to missile defense. “Nobody 
gives a damn about the truth,” he asserts. 
“There is no oversight of any kind.” White 
House officials traveling last week with the 
president rejected Postol’s allegations. Clin- 
ton, they say, won't decide to go ahead with 
the system unless he is satisfied that it can be 
made workable. One top official argued that 
Postol had failed to take into account new 
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developments in high-precision radar that 
will ease the task of picking out warheads 
from decoys. This official predicted that 
within a decade the scientists will have 
worked out the bugs. 


Postol himself, unlike some critics of 


NMD, is not ideologically against building a 

sile-defense system. He worries about 
the “asymmetric” threats posed by small and 
unruly nations with a few big weapons. His 
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“Rogue” nations like North Korea and Iran are developing or 
ocean os muon Reo CSL warheads. So 
are India and Pakistan, bitter enemies 
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| concerns are widely shared, True, terrorists 
may be more likely to try to smuggle a nu- 
clear weapon into the United States in asuit 
case than launch one by missile. But the 
mere capability to fire a nuclear-upped 
ICBM at America could give a rogue regime 
a powerful blackmail tool 
The real question 1s how to counter that 
threat. Could any technology give a solid 
shield? Postol and many other experts sug- 
gest that it is easier to shoot down a missile 
in what is known as boost phase—as it lifts 
off, while its white-hot plume makes ar 
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easy target and before it has a chance to 
throw out decoys. The catch is ume and 
distance: to intercept a missile in boost 
phase, the interceptor must be within a few 
hundred miles and ready to fire in less than 
two minutes 

This is where politics comes back into 
the picture. To hit the continental United 
States, a missile launched from the Middle 
East or North Korea must fly over Russia. 
Thus, a land-based system 
to shoot down missiles in 
boost phase would have to 
be based in Russia. Last 
week Putin tried out a bit of 
one-upmanship and sug- 
gested that the Kremlin 
might be willing to build 
such a system—with Ameri- 
can help. 

If Putin is sincere, his of- 
fer would really put America 
to the test. Some Democrats 
and veteran arms controllers 
are uneasy about unkering 
with the balance of terror 
While in theory it makes 
sense to move from MAD to 
defensive standoff, getting 
there could be exceedingly 
tricky. George W. Bush ts 
willing to take a more radi- 
cal approach than the Clin- 
ton administration, calling 
for deeper cuts in ICBMs 
and more ambitious (and 
expensive) antimissile de- 
fenses. China is already wor- 
nied about Clinton's propos- 
al. And if China entered the 
race, would India and Pak- 
istan be far behind? A truly 
global defense 
HY might seem to be a giant 
step toward reducing the 
risk of But 
would a Republican-con- 


system of 


nuclear war 
trolled Congress vote to pro- 
old foes like the Rus- 
sians with a mussile shield? 
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Some suspect that the hidden agenda of 
conservative hard-liners ts to give the Unit- 
States truc 
Russia and China 


ed Strategie superiority over 
backers of NMD 
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ordan’s Queen of Hearts 


Rania is young, glamorous, brainy—and sensitive to her 


culture’s traditions. Meet the New Arab Woman. 


By DANIEL KLAIDMAN 

T NEVER OCCURRED TO QUEEN 

Rania nor to visit Saudi Arabia with 

her husband, King Abdullah. The 

fresh-faced Jordanian royal, at 29 
the youngest queen in the world, knew 
the harshly conservative kingdom did 
not appreciate women’s mingling in 
affairs of state—that women in Saudi 
Arabia weren't even allowed to drive 
When she was made to wait in the 
plane on the Saudi tarmac while Ab- 
dullah was treated to a pomp-filled 
welcoming ceremony, the queen didn't 
complain. She had no intention of 
causing a scandal, or insulting any- 
one’s traditions. But she wasn't about 
to sit alone with the kids back in Am- 
man, either. “I didn’t even think that it 
was not done,” Rania told NEWSWEEK 
ina wide-ranging interview, over mint 
tea and cookies at one of the royal 
palaces. “It seemed natural to go 

Phe “natural” course of action foran 
Arab woman these days—never mind 
an Arab queen 
accepted one. Rania’s Saudi excursion 
like much of what she does and says 
divided her kingdom 
courtiers griped that women shouldn't 
muck around where they don'tbelong, 
queen, than 
should know enough to follow proto- 
col. Some Jordanian women sniffed 
that Rania probably wore one of her 
many designer pant suits under the 
traditional robe and veil. Yet other Jor 


is often not the most 


Conservative 


and a more anyone 


damans, particularly among educat 
ed, younger women, cheered Rania’s 


spirit. “This isa very strong message to 


Arab women,” suid Asma Khader, a 


leading women’s activist, “that we arc 


self-confident, can participate in public hte 
ind sull be rooted in traditional culture 
Whatiscleartojustaboutevervone ts that 


Jordan’s queen faces Challenges Common to 


many among her generation, but on a much 


grander seale Ranta amorous, brainy 


and not afmud of a hitle controversy She 


got both the style and tl 


world-class royal, with the political clout to 
match. She leaves 


Abdullah 


Hussein 


in the 


herimasensitt 


niin st 


through 


rit 


rat 


tor 
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W Arab an 


father 


at hone 


shin 


regional polines to King 


Kony 


ienificant intermediar 


sh profile put 


re the 


Arab world ... | share with them then 
hopes and aspirauons and the chal 
lenges they face” 

Asayoung woman, Rania never ex 
pected to be a queen. She was born in 
Kuwait to Palestinian parents who left 
their home on the West Bank of the 
Jordan River in the early 1960s. Her 
father was a doctor who gave all of his 
three children a Western education 
but also instilled in them feelings of 
Arab pride. She had the benefits of a 
comfortable, middle-class upbringing 
that brought her m touch both with 
the fantastic wealth of the Arab Gulf 
and with the grim realities of disen 
franchised Palestinians living, in the 
Isracli-oceupied West Bank 

Politics affected her lite throughout 
butrarely more so than when her fami 
ly was forced to leave Kuwait after the 
PLO hacked Saddam Hussein in the 
gulf war, She moved to Amman in 
1991, took ajob with Apple Computer 
and was introduced to the then Prince 
Abdullah at a dinner in 1993. Both say 
itwas love atfirstsight; they were mar 
nedin June that year. Phe couple have 
since had two children, and Rania ts 
now five months pregnant with ther 
third. (The king seems to support Ra 
nia in all that she does, often inviring 
her input during his own press iter 
views.) To relax, the queen likes to 
Mercedes 
I pop ina CD and 


drive her four-wheel-drive 
around Amman 
she says 


rest of the 


zone out 

But the 
cused on the issues that concern her 
key 
Rania ts chipping away at cer 
105, She has added 


ume she's to 


most. In a low but determined 
way 
tain Jordanian ta 
her voice 


for instance, to a campaign 


against honor killings, murders ¢ 
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times that entails adjusting her pitch to her | on the table. Similarly, when she talks about | balance between professional and family 
audience. When the queen talks to Western- | stopping domestic violence, she couches it | life.*People inthe West view Arab women as 
ersabout schemes to give small loansto poor | inadiscussion about“family security o being very conservative .. not necessarily 
women, she calls it empowerment. But in But even as she presses the envelope of | being educate d.” she says. “And the truth of 
male-dominated villages in Jordan, where | what 1s acceptable, Rania also criticizes | the matter 1s that we have many bnihant 
tribal codes are strong, she avoids the lan- | Western stereotypes. Many Arab mothers | women whoare very forward-looking” kev: 
guage of gender wars. She talks instead | and workers, she says, can provide a model | moreso, perhaps, than Rania herself 


about the ability of women to help putbread | for women the world over trying to strike a With [eerRey BAsrHourt 
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INTERVIEW 


‘The Mideast’s Middleman 


A conversation with King f 


RESIDENT CLINTON 

said last week in Lisbon 

after meeting with Is- 

raeli Prime Minister 
Ehud Barak that a peace agree- 
ment between the Palesunians 
and Israelis is “within view.” 
Thatcould spell trouble for 
King Abdullah of Jordan, who 
was visiting the United States 
last week. If Barak ,as rumored 
wives control of the Jordan Val- 
leyto Yasir Arafat, the future 
Palestinian state and Jordan 
will share a border. Thatis po- 
tentially destabilizing, because 
two thirds of Jordanians are 
Palestunian. Lastweek NEws- 
Week's Lally Weymouth talked 
with Abdullah. Excerpts 


WEYMOUTH: Barak Is reportedly 
thinking about giving the Jor- 
dan Valley and the Jordan Riv- 
er crossings to the Palestinians 
as part of a peace deal. 
ABDULLAH: I'm very pleasantly 
surprised about this. [ think it 
just goes to show the conti 
dence that exists hetween 
Barak and Arafat, and [ com- 
mend both of them for being 
able to move that far 


How do you feel about having a 
Palestinian state next door to 
your country? 

I don’t think that’s a prob 
lem. Hf we talk about the 
future, we re looking atin 
tegrating Palesunians, Jor 
danians and Israelis—and 
hopetully, Lebanese 

Syrian Wi 


mic 


Jordan is currently the 
guardian of the Muslim holy 
sites in East Jerusalem. If 
there Is a peace agreement 
between the Palestinians and 
Israelis, would Jordan want 
to keep that “special status” 
or give It to the new Pales- 
tinian state? 

Our view 1s that [1n the 
future] the holy sites, 

which are the responsi- 
bility of Jordan, should 

be [in] a free city, open 

to the three religions 

Jews, Christians and 
Muslims 


But would you like to see 
them remain the prop- 
erty of the Hashemite 
Kingdom? 

No, when you talk 
about [ Jerusalem's] 
bemg an open city, you 
change the equation 

In other words, the holy 
sites need to be run by 


the three religgons 


How has Barak impressed you? 
A terrific man, I'm very 
impressed by him. T havea 
close personal friendship 
with him... He's very direct 
honest, straightfonvard and 


I've heard you had heen a con- 

structive middleman between 

Israel, Syria and the U.S. 

Yes, what we dois try t 
correctly and ho 


hatever party ant 


abdicliahy BY LALLY WEYMOUTH 


Why did talks in Geneva last 
March between President Clin- 
ton and Syrian President Assad 
break down? 

I think there was a miscom- 
munication between the 
Americans and the Synans, 

a misunderstanding of each 
other's position. 


ANTLY SURPRISED": Abdullah 


U.S. officials believed that an 
Israeli-Syrian peace was al- 
most complete. 

So did the Syrians. Both sides 
I think, misinterpreted the 
other's position to the pout 
where cach side thought 
evervthing was OK. And each 
side, | think, 1s extremely up 
set that Geneva didnt work 
out. My impression trom 
Syriiis [that] the door fron 


their side oll ver open 


Was the misunderstanding over 
control of the water of Lake 
Tiberius/the Sea of Galilee? 


I think water 1s less of an 
issue than people make it 
out to be. The impression I 


| gotin Syria is that there 1s a 


lot of flexibility when you 
come to a final solution on 
borders 


How sick is Assad? 

He was in perfect health 
[when I saw him last week | 
I didn’t see any differences 
since I saw him a year ago 


Assad is convening the Central 
Committee of the Baath Party 
in mid-June, reportedly to 
start the handover of power 
to his son Bashar. 

Yes, that is the impression 


| we all have 


Do you expect a smooth or 
bloody transition? 

A smooth transition. | Bashar 
is} a bnght man and [ have a 
lot of respect for him. He's 
been educated in the West 


and is very open-minded 


How do you assess Israel's 
withdrawal from Lebanon? 
[think it was a tremen 
dous move that showed 
the seriousness of Israel 
rttitude toward the futur 
[prospects for peace | nthe 


Middle bast 


Now that the Israelis are gone, 
why should the Syrians have 
15,000 troops in Lebanon? 
[personally believe that it 
yeof my busines 
ther countnes dé 
i oremendou 
ytumit © Syrian 
Israeli issue. The parties in 
olved al joy great con 
Chioton. Clinton 
vod ereditt 
unian and 
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SCIENCE & TECHNOLOGY 


The Art of Darkness 


As more and more grown-ups turn to videogames for fun, kid-friendly Nintendo 
abandons its squeaky-clean image with a new title aimed at the adult male 


By N’GAI CROAL 

ERE'S MORE PROOF THAT VI- 
deogames aren't just for kids 
anymore. In a new TV ad, a 
young woman gets out of bed, 
clutching silk sheets to her 
clearly nude body. She walks 
through her high-tech apartment to take a 
shower behind a smoked glass door, let- 
ting out a hushed erotic sigh as the water 
cascades over her. Afterward, she carefully 
applies her lipstick, then eases her model- 
thin frame into black panties and a match- 
ing sports bra. You might think you're 
watching a lingerie commercial ... until a 
secret compartment in the back of her 
walk-in closet opens up to reveal guns. 

Lots of guns. And as she proceeds to 
cessorize her latex- 
i ‘n’-leather ensemble 
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Disney name instead of its edgier Miramax 
banner. The game comes out at a time when 
members of Congress and state attorneys 
general are persuading retailers like Sears 
and Montgomery Ward to stop selling Ma- 
ture titles. And given that the original game, 
based on the James Bond flick “Goldeneye.” 
sold $4.5 billion worth of copies with a T for 
Teen rating, why would Nintendo nsk 
its pristine image to release an M-rated 
sequel in Perfect Dark? 

One reason is the changing demographics 
of videogame players: they're getting older. 
According to the Interactive Digital Soft- 
ware Association, 58 percent of the people 
who play console videogames are over 18 
(bonus shocking stat: 21 percent are 35 or 
older). A lot of that is due to the runaway 
success of Sony's PlayStation, which is cred- 
ited with attracting older gamers with fran- 
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hris Stamper. ‘He'd 


been asleep for many years.’ 


with enough firepower to wipe out Sierra 
Leone, it’s clear that the videogame indus- 
try may have created a brand-new super- 
star in special agent Joanna Dark 

In the age of perky pixilated Playmates 
like Tomb Raider’s Lara Croft, a game such 
as Perfect Dark shouldn't come as a surprise. 
What is surprising 1s that this comes from 
Nintendo, whose family-fnendly reputation 
has made the company the Disney of 
videogames. Perfect Dark is rated M for Ma- 
ture—the electronic entertainment indus- 


try’s equivalent of an R rating—so it’s as if 


Disney released “Pulp Fiction” under the 
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chises like Tomb Raider and Resident Evil 
Nintendo might have a hammerlock on the 
children’s market with utles like Pokémon, 
but it knows it’s not going to beat Sony with- 
out the adult audience. “The kids who tell in 
love with Mano when they were 6, they're 
now 26,” says Nintendo of America’s mar- 
keting director Pernn Kaplan. “Given Nin 
tendo's ability to create such wonderful 
pieces of work, we think we can do the same 
for younger kads and for adults 


And as far as videogames go, Perfect 
Dark is in a league of its own. Created 
by a Nintendo-exclusive game-design out- 
fit called Rare, it’s a first-person shooter 
in the mold of Doom and Quake 
with an espionage-inspired storyline 
that rewards brains over bullets. 

Yet as much fun as the single-player 
version may be, the muluplayer 
version truly shines. Instead of 
difficulty settings like Lasy, 
Medium and Hard, the com- 
puter-controlled opponents 
(called simulants) have 
personalities: the 
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BANJO KAZOOIE: This breezily } 


entertaining title (above) 
launched the adventures ofa 
bear named Banjo and a red- 
crested breegull trying to de- 
feat a witch (June ’98) 


DARI 


Rare describes her as 
“beautiful, intelligent 
and lethal.” She may 
not have Lara Croft's 
figure, but with 
250,000 copies sold 
in its first week, who's 


complaining? 


CONKER'S BAD 
aU 
Pea ctacn iis 
eran 


RevengeSim 


hunts down the 

last person who 

killed him; the 
PeaceSim tries to | 

collect the weapons 

so that other players 


can't get them, the 

FeudSim stalks a sin- 

‘gee gic player for the dura- 

tion of the match. The 

countless lite details— 

when an opponent hits 
you, the screen blurs for 

several seconds to indicate your wooziness~ 
showcases an appctite for perfection that’s 
almost unmatched in the game industry 

In fact, Perfect Dark is such an adrena- 
line-laced thrill ride, it’s a bit of a jolt 

to mect the shy wizards behind 

Rare's curtain. Founded in Bntain 

in 1983 by brothers Chris and 

Tim Stamper, the company de- 
veloped such a reputation for 

top-notch titles that Nintendo ac- 
quired a quarter of the company, 
making it an exclusive developer and 
the first non-Japanese game company 
that Nintendo invested in. The relationship 
between the two became so 
KM close that Rare was entrusted 
with some of Nintendo's most 

fabled tranchis 


Bonnell, the outspoken CEO of the French 
game publisher Infogrames. “Ninte nado 1s the 
light balancing the darkness of teenaye 
games.” Illinois Attorney General Jim Ryan 
who persuaded Sears and Mongomer; Ward 
to stop selling M-rated games after his office 
found that 13- to 15-year-olds could buy them 
despite the rating, says he wishes that Ninten 

do wasn't joining the crowd. “These games 
push the wrong buttons,” he says. “They re 

ward children for violence” But Nintendo, 
which has been remarkably forthnght about 
its entry into the mature space, has also taken 
great pains to advertise the game only to the 
appropnate age group. The movie trailer runs 
before R-rated films, the TV spots air after 10 
p.m. and the pnnt ads are running, in maga 

zines like GQ and Maxim. Even the Pertect 
Dark Web site (perfectdark.com) has a 
prominent link aimed at parents, explaining 
that the game contains “realistic first person 
shooting action that may be too intense for 
younger game players” 

Attorneys general and congressmen aside 
Nintendo plans to keep going: after older 
gamers. It has added Stheon Knuyhts, a Cana- 
dian outfit, to its stable of exclusive gaume devel 
opers. And Rare intends to pursuc the “South 
Park” generation later this year with ¢ ‘onkers 
Bad Fur Day, a raunchy, wittly profane ote 
that spoofs eve nthing from “Savings Private 
Ryan” to “Godzilla.” In one seene, a door tells 
our heroic squirrel to “F--k off?” (It’s bleeped 


If? Check out Rare's 
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Christmas, this game puts a new 


on holiday cheer. The blood flow 
liberally and the supporting charac- 
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es, like Donkey Kong, while coming up with 
its own successful properties such as Banjo 
Kazooie and Killer Instinct. And even when 
the games arent fimshed on time—Golden 
eve came outa vear after the movie—Ninten 
do gives them the time and money to get it 
right. “Is about associating with a partner 
who understands that its all about qualit 
Chns Stamper says. “Were a games compa 
ny, and that’s what we love to do. 

Some in the industry, however, feel uhat 
Jintendo and Rare are making a mistake with 
heir more adult-themed games. “It 


mustake, and LE told them that 


tainment Expo in Los Angeles 


bur vou cur tell whats beng said 
prompted an exasperuted Bonnell 
What is [that word) doing ina Nintench 
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| SCIEN 
ANTITRUST 


A David 
(Boies) vs. 
Goliaths 


Microsoft is just one of 
his high-profile cases 





By ADAM BRYANT 
HE FINAL RULING IN THE MI- 
crosoft antitrust case was unexpect- 
edly postponed last week, but David 
Boies, the lawyer who skillfully ar- 
gued the government's side, managed to 
keep himself busy. A federal yudge picked 
his firm to lead the class-action lawsuits 
against auction houses Sotheby's and 
Chnistie’s. Calvin Klein signed up Boies to 
handle his suit against Warnaco (which 
manufactures CK’s underwear and jeans) 
over their licensing pact. Boies was also 
named one of the two lead lawyers to 
spearhead actions against the r 
HMOs brought by dozens of top law firms. 
“This has certainly been one of the busier 
and better weeks,” Boies told NEWSWEEK 
on Friday 
The pace isn’t likely to slow down. After 
all, he’s emerged as a go-to litigator when- 
ever some high-profile business brawl calls 
for some lawyerly help. In the three years 
since he left prestigious Cravath, Swaine & 
Moore in New York to start his own firm, 
his name has shown up in more places than 

















nation’s 





Gasemaker: The antitrust trial made him famous. But Botes has long been the go-to lawyer. 


the “Love Bug” computer virus. Boies not 
only does Windows, bluejeans and pricey 
art, but he and his partners have played a 
range of legal roles in everything from the 
big vitamin price-fixing case of last year to 
the merger of AOL-Time Warner to help- 
ing tech companies go public. Although 
Boies has been trying big cases for years, 
the Microsoft case has helped make him a 
$700-an-hour brand name in legal circles 











“David Boies is on the cusp of becomi 
one of those lawyers who has achieved le 
status, like Webster or 








endary Darrow, 
says Stephen Gillers, a law professor at 
New York University 

That's not an easy club to get into. Boies 
has been at the center of some of the 
biggest cases in the country in recent 
decades, and has almost always emerged 
victorious (one loss was the failed attempt 








Highlights in a Powerful Legal Career 


THEM ICROSOFT TRIAL PROVIDED DAVID BOIES A GRAND STAGE FOR A COMMANDIY 
formance. But Boies has been building his reputation for years with big-ticket cases in fields rang- 
ing from professional baseball and vitamins to art and high finance. Here's a sampling of his work 


1981 IBM Boies helps the 
computer maker beat back 
a massive, 13-year antitrust 


case brought by the federal Milken and Drexel «. Steinbrenner wins an 
government Burnham Lambert ore out-of-court settlement 
1984 CBS Success- 1993 Westinghouse 1998 Garry Shandling 
fully defends CBS Defends Westinghouse M0 Boies handles the come- 
after Gen. William against accusations by the dian’s lawsuit against 


<=> Westmoreland files a 
$120 million libel suit 
against the network 
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2000 





1992 Milken Boies helps 
the FDIC wina $1 billion 
settlement against Michael 


Philippine government that it 
bribed the Marcos regime to 
win a power-plant contract 














his former manager, 


dollar settlement 


G PER- 


— 1997 Yankees He repre- 
“9 sents the team in an antitrust 
{suit against the league 


winning a multimillion- 


| 1999 Vitamins Boies’s firm 
brings a landmark price- 

| fixing case against vitamin 

| makers and wins a $1.17 
billion settlement 


2000 Auction houses A 
federal judge chooses Boies's 
firm to head more than 

50 lawsuits against Sotheby's 
and Christie's 


2000 Calvin Klein Boies is 
representing the fashion 
house in its suit against 
Warnaco over their licens 
ing deal. Warnaco makes 
jeans and underwear for 
Calvin Klein 


Es 

















































by Continental Airlines to sue American 
over predatory pricing in 1993) And he’s 
provided some of the more memorable the- 
ater to emerge from a courtroom 
Boies who conducted the withering, 20- 
hour deposition of Bill Gates, making the 
Microsoft chairman appear out of the loop 
on key corporate matters and argumenta- 
tive about the meaning of words like “con- 
cern,” “compete” and “definition.” 

Boies cut an unusual path to the top of 
his profession, He left Cravath, an un- 
h 
like any white-shoe attorney 
wears black sneakers in court and navy 
blue from End. He 
cheap knit ties by the bushel, and wears a 


It was 








He doesn't dress 
either, he 


rd-of career move 





suits Lands’ buys 
simple watch on the outside of his sleeve 
(to easily glance at it during trial). He set 
up headquarters in sleepy Armonk, N.Y 

far from the corridors of power. There's 
no bluster from Botes in the courtroom 
he patiently draws out responses during 
cross-examination that he uses hours or 
days later to paint the witness into a cor 

ner. He works without notes, casually fol 





lowing the natural course of interroga- 
tions as if rafting down some lazy nver 
“Ths management of the Microsoft case 1n 
the courtroom was nothing short of su- 
perb,” says Wilham Kovacic, a George 
Washington University law professor 

Even judges get caught up in the lawyer's 
charm. After Boies picked apart a video- 
taped presentation by a Microsoft witness 
Judge Thomas Penticld Jac kson was over 
heard saying during a bene h conference 
with attorneys from both sides. “Mr. Boies 
has done a very professional job of discred 
iting those tapes” The judge handling the 
Sotheby's and Chnistie’s matter chose Botes 
from among 20 firms to lead the case, 
part based on cach firm's proposed. tec 
But the 
have also favored Bores simply 


structure judge may 
beeause he wanted to see him in 
action in his courtroom 

When Boies started his firm 
with Jonathan Schiller in 1997, 
he said he wanted it to remain 
small enough to be flexible and 


woid the conflicts that happen 
whenever youre part of a large 
mstitutien He figured that 


meant Stopping at about 40 oF 


Los Angeles’s eCompanies spent $7 million for 2 
URL. Now we'll see if Busine 


BY BRAD STONE 

1 SEEMS YOU NEED TO BE A MANLA- 

cal athlete to work at eCompanies, the 

Santa Monica, Calif-based Internet “in 

cubator”—a start-up that specializes in 
the assembly-line-style production of other 
start-ups. Cofounder Jake Winebaunt, for 
instance, 1s Currently tramimyg for a 600: 
kilometer bike race across the Alps, while 
his partner, FarthLink cofounder Sky Day- 
ton, woes surfing every morning betore 
work. The imsanity extends all the way 
down to the PR director, who heads to the 
beach at 6 am,, three times a week, to yet 
drilled in military-style exercises by a for 
mer Marine 

But the year-old eCompanies 1s known 
mainly for another breathless endeavor 
Last December the company paid a whop 
ping $7.5 million to a Houston entrepre 
neur for the Web address Business.com 


more than double the previous minsom 
record, Compaq’s $3. million purchase of 
altavista.com, Winebaum, who left Michael 
isner’s side as head of Disney’s Internet 
group to start Companies, promises them 
vestment will pay off “As opposed to two 
spots on the Super Bowl, this is gomg to pay 
his week, Net 


to second-guess his 


dividends forever.” he says 
users will he abl 


decision for themselves, as Business com 


launches atier seven’ months of hinng 
and planning 











50) lawyers “The firm now 
Bones, Schille Flexner— ha 
60) lawyers toda ind Bores 
now wants to build to a critic 

mass of at least 80 attorne \t 
this rate, Bore fire may | 








com can deliver. 





rhe new site takes a page trom the five 
year-old playbook of Yahoo: huild a simple 


clean directory of Web sites, then add tea 





tures and serve advertisements around it 
In the case of Business.com, the sites are 
limited to topics of interest to. business 
folks: 25,000 categories across hundreds of 
industries, from chenneals to computers 
There's also news, industry profiles and an 
alyst reports. Unlike on Yahoo, you wont 
find movie trulers, says Editor in Chict 
Peter Gumbel 
librarians and researchers. Butyou wall tind 


a list of equipment makers that will help 


who oversees a stath of 50 


you get a film-production company up and 
The site 
th 


running anywhere in the country 





willalso be tightly integrated with ty 


er eCompanies start-ups, Change.com 
where users can purchase the products they 
find on Business.com, and USB com. a 
forum for small business to pursue mergers 
and acquisitions 

entre 


Busi 


It's not, however, going to be 


ly smooth surfing tor the start-up 





ness.com will face stuf competion tre 





similar sites ike Office com, De 


com and Hoavers.com, which have all 
locked up deals with the mayor consumer 
portals and are already ina race to deliver 
SERVICES mobile device then 
Wall darling VerticalNet 


reated 56 mdividiial online i 


their over 


there's Street 
which has ¢ 


dustry marketplaces he nursing.com and 











bakery online. Most of these 
mmcambents see Ta ss com 
su latecomer that atte 
new to oll 

Jake W uw ysists At 
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entot the busin cyment of 
the Net has been built. Phe se 
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Getting higger, faster: So many television shows, snacks and couches—so little time 


HEALT I 


Young and 
Overweight 


Anew way to gauge if kids 
are on the way to obesity 


By Par WI) RT 
ALL THEM 
eration. Kids (6 to 11) are three times 
as likely to be overweight today as 


nd height to calculate total body fat, is 
similar to the one used for years to idenufy 
overweight and obese adults. Gender dif 
ferences are also considered. For example, 
an 8-year-old boy who is 48 inches tall and 
weighs 67 pounds would earn a BMI score 
of 20.4—and be considered overweight. A 
girl with the same score would not—falling 
into the lesser category of children “at ris 


of being too heavy, Kuczmarski and other 


they were 30 years ago. And the news 


on adolescents (12 to 17) isn't much bet- 
ter—the proportion of fat teens has nearly 
doubled since the early "70s. The reasons 
are obvious—more couch-potato time 
spent in front of computer or television 
screens; less recess and fewer PE cla: 
an increase in latchkey kids told to stay in 
after school for safety reasons, and easy ac- 
s to mountains of cheap candy, junk and 
fast food. “When I was a kid, 
Id get a Coca-Cola and it 
would be a little eight-ounce 
bottle” said nutritionist 
Robert Kuczmarski of the 
National Center for Health 
Statistics. “Just look at what 
kids are drinking today— 
‘supergulps’ or whatever—64 
ounces. That's a half gallon 
of soda, with two teaspoons 
of sugar in every ounce.” 
Help may be on the way 
k. for the first ume, 
the federal government ts- 
sued a “body mass index” 
(BMI) for children ages 
to 20. The inde 


siders a child's age, weight 
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Generation Fat 


The percentage of kids 
who are overweight has 
more than doubled in the 
last three decades 


scientists who assembled the index say they 
hope plotting such numbers on the new 


BMI chart will become a standard part of 


children’s annual physicals, and make it 
much easier for pediatricians and parents 
to monitor weight gain and determine 
when pudginess is becoming a problem 
The solution for many may be as simple as 
increasing exercise while reducing fat and 
sugar. For others, excessive weight may be 
the first warning sign of health problems, 
such as diabetes or high blood pressure. The 
long-term hope is to prevent more chubby 
children from becoming obese adults, who 
are at increased risk for a variety of health 
problems, including stroke and heart dis- 
ease. Currently, more than half of Ameri- 
can adults are overweight or 
obese. Studies indicate that 
children who are overweight 
at 8 years old are likely to be- 
come overweight adults 
The government also laid 
out plans to study the effec- 
13.6 tiveness and safety of two 
popular—but diametrically 
opposed—diets: the hig! 
protein, low-carb vanety and 
the low-fat, low-meat ones 
Both announcements came 
at the first National Nutr 
tional Summit sponsored by 
Washington in 31 years. Last 
time the topic was hunger. 
This tume That's 
food forthought a 


obesity 


SCIENCENOTES 


PLANETS 


| ARareShotofMercury 


SIN 
technique deyel- 
oped at Boston's 
Museum of § 
searchers have 
rare, detailed glimpse of 
lercury. Most images of 
the innermost planet are 
washed out by solar 
glare. The researchers used a videocamera 
tached to a telescope to capture thou 
sands of shots, and stitched a composite 
image together from the best parts of 
each. Among the result: 
crater in the northern hemisphere. 


avery large 


DNA 


Genome Milestone 


ELERA GENOMICS FIRED A NEW 

salvo in the race to understand the 

genetic basis of biology last weck. 
Reading the human genome—our ent 
set of genetic instructions —is the main 
event, but decoding the genomes of labo- 
ratory animals is almost as important. 
The biotech firm says it has now read 
more than one third of the 3 billion genet- 
ic letters in the mouse genome, putting it 
considerably ahead of its academic and 

vernment compettors. The data wall be 

available only to Celera’s subseribers. 


IL DLIFE 


Endangered Turtles 


VERZEALOUS COMMERCIAL 

fishing hurts more than just fish 

Seals, seabirds and other animals 
are killed by gall nets and longlines as 
well, Now researchers from Drexel Uni 
versity in Philadelphia find this “bycatch 
is driving Pacific leatherback sea turtle 
to extinction. Without changes in fish 
ing practices, says Drexel professor James 
Spoula, the number of leatherbacks 
could be “essenually down to zer 
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Among other things, they talked about the 
structure of the new company. Turner, Case 
said, had embraced the management line 


b up and the idea of serving as semlor advi 
without an operating role. It may simply be 
a case of “separation anxiety,” Case says, é 
Durner becomes further removed from run 


ning his cable networks, “W hen you build 


something and it’s your baby, there's a little 


Will Ted ‘Turner 
bit of a mental ransition” to make, Case 
says. “It’s an adjustment issuc 


muck up the AOL ; ; 
ed A ee OK, but what about that TY networ 
han em Amare! Case says it’s not happening. Turner 


Mieka talked to me ahout that and other ideas 
A " 
Case said. “I'm an cager listener.” But the 


focus now 1s “merging AOL and Time 


BY JOHNNIE 
Dia > |} Warner” he added. “This 1s not the right 
Palo aks | Hino be thinking of ake r caqutettlbns 


3ut while a new network might not be wn 


5 a 5 x, rf 6 the picture, a big expansion into cyberspace 
Time Warner's Levin and AOL's Case, the megamerger’s architects epictune ARIE Cx US Ons te 

: bs is. CNN has embarked on a hiring binge to 

quadruple CNN.com’s staff to 800 by the 


f end of the year CNN intends to use its 
A former DJ and : nes : 


Mace el 
Pittman, AOL’ 
PRR er 
Turner opera- 

FT ae 
De me Ld 


news-gathenng might to launch new on 

line channels 
Case and his AOL crowd hope Turners 
angst is the last of the self inflicted contro 
versies faci AOL Time Warner One 
AOL. official said the Internet giant was 
caught off guard by ‘Time Warner's black 
out of Disney's ABC im a dispute over dis 
tobution of Disney programming AOL 
was aware of bumpy negotia 


Bus sto, 
amet ; tions between ‘Time Warner and 
Disney and Time Warmer in 
formed Case before the blackout 


Pen ead But a top AOL insider confirms 


guy covets NBC 


that Case was phoned, “but only 
after the button had been effective 
ly pushed.” Phe AOL exee added 


pray ‘ 2 s ore Peed “This was clearly a business and 
sami patton fe le : 3 ‘ : Turner with a policy mistake.” Case said “there 
7 qe Le : Turner addresses CNN loyalists young CO aa no question” that AOL Time War 


ner had been burt in Washington by 
the controversy. Stull, be said he 


ED TURNER WAS BASKING IN = Nn 5 
AS G IN | noisseurs, Turner, who separated from his ; company, will end up running the giant's friends like each other, the AOL and ‘Time ally been upset pects the deal to go through 


the world’s attention. Much of the | a 
Much of the *, Jane F 
globe, it seemed. Rat ae ech aes ee a Jaane has made | major operations, including the Turner Warnerexecs don't need enemies about it’ Phen he ad Durner, meanwhile va ther 
#} y + ast headlines recently with his da 8 a oS. rl : ' 
week to celebrate the 20th an. | recent Weeks, New York dating antics. In | networks —~CNN the Cartoon Network and Given the tming—with regulatory hear- | mutted that “change ts always difficult tor things tooceups him, fed'snew gal pal 

Rese SRE PERRIS UN CAHORT Vee aatredl ott ey vor cablouds hari bene) PLns  amonescriers| 230) ccna unan ong wat for Washington and sharcholder | older people” And if he were to end up ex- | D'Arraga is wt ilthy, with homes in New 

ee maine sane: ¢ Hes off with a 28-year-old New York | Turner would have no operating role votes due this month—making nice to Ted | eretsing broader powers at AOL Time York, Palm Bea 
EATS CNN TOU ilies roan a0 col ne professor, Although the woman | (Turner sold his Turner Broadcasting Sys- was a high prionty for AOL and ‘Time | Warner Purner hinted, | to | according to.an Adange Constitution inter 
ree Maing bd aitfauchCNNTGU aL a ie confirm the dalliance, the | tem to Time Warner in 1995.) Warner top brass last Inaspecch at | land a. broadcast television network, a) view cath Turner) 

v ND suschold- | tabloids themselves later engaged in Bi f SSS ete ae ; ' : 
‘ F ag ime Warner doesn't need s 
name sta * - another pub 1 NN. shine c «boss longtime il “Ive wot ideas ... hike petting After Bibb’s broyraph 
ame stars as Bernard Shaw and Larry King | crosstown sniping over whether the ac- ee hindtig, emma’ Shee | I | 93,1 | DA ! U 
Z urner sail 1993, he told the paper 1 ounhtou 


fh. Rio de Janeiro and Paris 


x he-relations problem just ry 
at the cable channel’s Adanta headq TS. , : Ip ee aa Oy AOL's Steve Case, declared that Turner was.) atv ew ote 
janta headquarters. “re exaggerates % ro ‘ 
quarte counts were exaggerated. In fact, Turner's | offits massive merger with AOL. First there hus “hero” and that t would “he jomed at AOL and Time Warner exees insist that the authorte help heemout 


Vladimir Putin beamed 
in via satellite fro en ste i 
eis pau baited in ae m beet stepping out with fiftyish, French- | was the disastrous nearly two-day blackout the hip” m mapping AOL ‘Time Warner's | Turner continues ¢ upport the transac | her works: | 
Hoste sees athe At hom artist Fredénque D'Arrago. Mean- | by Time Warner Cable of the ABC network fine “Turner Seated with DlArrago,. | tion, Indeed, Turner has:already: mace’ Ruri Bora eso Fe ae 
t Jorda Abdullah | while he has resumed his noisy campaign | Then there was an embarrassing plot to un med blisstul during Ca Idi M binding agreement to vote Tus near! eee mR es 
g cemed blisstul durir e's addre mnding agreement to vot ue SEO ey 


\mong 


yortraat 


Former president Jimmy Carter 
ressed the gathering as Turner sat with 
U.N. chief Kofi Annan. 


It was a rare peaceful moment for Turn- 
er, one of the world’s most mercurial bil- 
lonaires. Always a favorite of gossip con- 
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to buy a network and has made no secret of 
his displeasure with what he deemed to be a 
diminished role assigned to him 
merged AOL Time Warner. If the deal goes 
through, Robert Pittman, AOL's No. 
a chief operating officer in the combined 


Warner cable unit reportedly encouraged it 
own emplovee nup for and then 


wed Internet connections fror 


percent lime Warner ible I | ert ertaunh 


teal Case told wet busine 













‘Jimmy Fee’: r 
Ia aO Re 
slower lane 


CARE 


Living With Less Power 


When banking honcho Jimmy Lee was asked to give 
up turf, he hada surprising response: Yes. Here's why. 


By KEITH NAUGHTON 
IMMY LEE WAS AT THE TOP OF HIS | 
game. Running the booming invest- | 
ment-banking business at Chas 
Manhattan, Lee worked 17-hour 
days, keeping six cell phones humming, 
while pulling together billion-dollar deals 
for clients like AT&T and General Motors 
Nicknamed Jimmy Fee, he pocketed $20 
million last year. Forbes magazine put him 
on the cover, crowning him “The New 
Power on Wall Street” 

But two weeks ago Chase chairman 
William Harrison shocked Wall Street by 
announcing that Chase was acquiring the 
small New York investment firm Beacon 
Group, and installing its founder, Geott 
Bois1, as the new head of investment bank- 
ing, Jimmy Lee's old job. But when Harm- 
son added that Lee would remain Chase’s 


dealmakiny king, the shock turned to skep- 
ticism. Ceding power on Wall Street has 
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never been viewed as a good thing. In that 
world of big money and even bigger egos, 
accumulating power 1s even more tmp¢ 
tant than amassing wealth. When someone 
talks, as Lee did, of “spending more ume 
with my family,” that is usually code for get 
tng sacked 

But Jimmy Lee says he isn’t going any 
where. “My bags are not packed,” he in 
sists. Sure, he admits that he balked when 
Harrison first proposed he become part 
of an unusual power-sharing arrange 
ment with Boisi. But Harnson wasn’t ask 
ing Lee to leave or even give up his status 
as a vice chairman 
and member of the 
powerful executive 
committee, He was 
responding to per- 
sistent complaints 
from Lee that the 
24-7 demands of 






managing 4,000 people worldwide left no 
time for his family and took him from the 
dealmaking he relished. Seeing an oppor- 
tunity to bring in the talented Boisi (who 

arts July 1), Harrison called Lee's bluff. 
Over three months of negotiations, Harri- 
son convinced Lee he was giving him what 
he asked for: freedom to concentrate on 
dealmaking and, most important, Lee 
says, an opportunity to make it to all those 
parent-teacher conferences and dance 
recitals he'd been missing 

In the macho arena where Lee thrived 
he knew that talking about family values 
could brand him at best a wimp and at 
worst a liar. “In the power alleys of Wall 
Street and the East Coast, it’s not manly to 


| admit that work/family is an issue,” Lee 


shrugs. “In fact, the manly thing 1s to say 
‘T don’t have a life and I'm proud of it: 
And true to form, rumors have raced 
through Chase that L 
out. Many on Wall Street are skeptical of 
the arrangement and believe that Lee will 
eventually leave. But Lee, with character- 
istic zeal, now preaches the importance of 
family and even fired off an emotional 
memo to Chase employees confessing his 


is being pushed 


past parental neglect. He admitted to 
ck I & 


missing too many soccer games and 
school functions involving his oldest 
child, Lexi, 18, a high-school senior. “1 
can't go back,” he wrote, “but I can avoid 
repeating the same mistake with my son 
Jamie (16) and other daughter Izzy (9).” 

Jimmy Lee says bis life, or complete lack 
thereof, is what drove this deal. Up at 5 a.m 
each day, Lee prides himself in getting to the 
office first and hterally switching on the 
lights. Usually the last to leave, he arrives at 
his Darien, Conn., home at 10 p.m. The job 
of rearing his three children fell to his wie of 
20 years. Beth. Even when he coached his 
son's Little League team, he shoehorned itin 
by racing an hour back to Manhattan atter 
each game. “[ felt proud of it,” he says 

All that changed last December. While 
meeting with Cisco Systems CEO John 
Chambers in San Francisco, Lee was inter- 
rupted with an urgent phone call from his 
daughter, Lexi. Fearing the worst, he 
rushed to take the call in Chambers’ private 
office. But Lest had happy news: she bad 
just been accepted to Williams College, her 
father’s alma mater. Lee was overcome 


with emotion, but it was not tears of yoy It 


661n the power alleys of Wall Street 
and the East Coast, it's not manly to 
admit that work/family is an issue 9 
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was anguish that he wasn’t there to hug his 
daughter and had missed another impor- 
tant moment in her life. “I'm sitting in John 
Chambers’ office and Jooking at all these 
pictures of him with his family and think- 
ing, “Where did the years go?” he recalls. “I 
had not gone to one parent-teacher confer- 


ence at her school. I didn’t know any of her | 


teachers’ names. | just wasn't involved.” It 
was the same with his other children. “My 
little one, I didn’t even know what grade 
she was going into,” Lee admits, his eyes 
rimming with tears. 

That epiphany forced Lee to take stock of 
his family life. He gave himselfan A+ onthe 
job, buta C- at home. He also wa: inted 
by the loss of his own father, a successful 
businessman who died of a heart attack at 





47—the age Lee is now. “Growing up with- 
out a father was very hard,” he says. “You | 
had no one to pat you on the back, to share | 


with orto ask questions.” | 


Despite his fatherly guilt, Lee still initially 
resisted Harrison's proposal to cut back. For 


»radvice, Lee turned to Dan Case, head of 


the Silicon Valley investment bank Ham- 
brecht & Quist, which Chase acquired last 
year, Case, older brother of AOL chairman 
Steve Ca hared his mantra of™less is more” 
with Lee. “I learneda lot from watching Dan,” 
says Lee, “Out there in California, this is pret- 
ty accepted stuff. In command-and-control 
Wall Street, itis not.” Case, who last week can- 
celed a meeting with the king of Jordan to at- 
tend his son’s preschool graduation, says he 
Ifyou haven't got balance in your 
‘sthe point of rankand riches 

Last Thursday evening Lee took his new 
management style out for a test drive. As he 
raced to daughter Izzy's school art fair—one 
of his first visits ever to her school—he was 
on the cell phone with Dan Case, planning 
a meeting with Microsoft cofounder Paul 
Allen. Ever the hard charger, Lee still in- 


tends to start his workday before dawn, but 
now he is hoping to get home in time for 
dinner. “I don't expect to turn into some 
laid-back guy,” he says. “What I have to do 
is funnel some of my drive into my personal 
life.” And given his appearance at the Pear 
Tree School, Jimmy Lee boasts that his lat- 
est deal with his 9-year-old daughter ts “al- 
ready providing some yield.” 

It's much too early to declare Jimmy Lee 
father of the year. If his experiment in 
work-family balance works, he could be- 
come an inspiration for working fathers 


everywhere who now struggle, as women 


have for so long, to find room in their lives 
for carcer and family. But the power-shar- 
Ing arrangement could fail and Lee might 
not be able to reform his workaholic ways. 
“This thing looks very good on paper,” says 
Harrison. “But there are no guarantees in 
life.” Indeed, this could be the hardest deal 
Jimmy Lee has ever had to close a 





MOTORING 


Gas Hike: See the U.S.A.—And Prepare to Pay ... 


ADIES AND GENTLE 
men, startyour engines. 
With school winding 
downand beaches heating @ 
up, it’s time to load the car for 
that great American tradition: SAN ER 
the family road trip. But get 
ready to paya lot more than 
you used to. The adjacent 518/$1 
map illustrates the rise over 
the last year in the cost for 0, 
gasoline to drive between var- 
ious popular destinations 
(current costs are in red, last 
year’s in black). It’s assumed 
thetripsare being made in 
full-sizeSUVs—suchasa X 
Ford Expedition—getting 
16 highway miles per gallon; 
costs are based on the current 
average price of regular gas: 
$1.54 agallon. 

Gas pricesare up 42centsa 
gallon from this time last year, 
fueled by lingering shortages 
since OPEC cut production 
last year. The bad newsis that 
those higher fuel costs aren't 
likely to thin the crowds at 
vacation hotspots. Despite 
the popularity of gas-hungry 
sport utility vehicles, the aver- 
age family vehicle sold this 
year gets 24.7 miles pergallon, 
which means the higher fuel 
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costs add just $17 to the cost of 
41,000-mileroad trip. “That's 
notenough of an increase to 

abandon plans? 
Sundstrom, spokesman forthe 
American Automobile Associa- 
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tion. Diehard misers are ad- 
vised to postpone their trips 
until Indian summer. The gas 
squeeze should end by Septem- 
ber, according to the Energy 
Information Administration, FLLES Foon 
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which predicts that prices will 
drop toan average of SI 39 per 
gallon by Labor Day. By then 
there may even be room to 
spread outa beach blanket 





JUDGMENT CALLS 


DELEGATING 
DEMOCRACY 


Government by litigation has become increasingly 
popular. It’s bad for both politics and the law. 


By ROBERT J. SAMUEL 
NE OF THE BIG STORIES OF THE PAST DECADE IS 
how the lawyers have taken over government. By this | 
am notreferring to lawyers’ winning clecuons—some- 
thing that dates to the republic's earliest days. What 
has happened is that lawyers, acting on theirown and 

deploying various legal devices, are increasingly trying to set gov 

ernment policies by themselves. Litigation subsututes tor political 
debate and Jegislauve struggle. It’s nota healthy development 
Youcan glimpse this phenomenon on many fronts There's 

Microsoft. The Justice Department's antitrust suit amounts to"in- 

dustrial pohey” —an avowed attemptto intensify compeution and 

innovation man industry where theyre already plentiful, with un 
predictable consequences [fyou beheve the White House, the suit 
was filed without any review by administration economic officials: 

Could the policy have passed a broader mspection? 

Chen there was Ken Starr’s unending investigation of Clinton 

You do nothave to bea Clinton enthusiast (Lam not) to think that 


the process got thoroughly out of hand, It did soe because the special- 


counsel law barely limited Starr’s power. The result was an ill-dis- 
guised campaign to overturn the 1996 election. Starrargues plausi- 
bly that he simply did what the law required. What seems equally 
plausible is that someone else might have read the law differently 
Finally, recall the tobacco settlement Iteflectvely imposed a 
huge cigarette tax on the almost 25 percentot Americans who 
smoke. with the proceeds going to states and the tnal lawyers who 
sucd on the states’ behalf: Congress, of course, did notapprove this 
tax or the massive transfer to. asmall number of— perhaps afew 
thousand—lawyers. \tlastcountthe lawyers had been awarded 
about $1 billion in fees. (Although the tobacco industry pays the 
fees, the costs are mosuy passed along im higher cigarette prices, ) 
What connects these apparently unrelated episodes —all huge 
news events —is the similarity of the process. In each case some con 
tentious economic, social or political matter was transformed into 
anostensibly “legal” issue. This enabled lawyers, following ther 
ywn beliefs orinterests, to drive and shape events, The process con 
tinues, Most prominently un suits inst the gun and health-care 
industries, and we can expect much more of the same 
wr to be ambitious 


Lawyers — like other people ~ have been kne 


wreedy and pe hungn Some willalways seize opportunities 10 


expand there ith orimtuence, unless 


\ topped. But resistance t 


waning | tal activists and some political leaders meres. 
ishative action. Phe legal route pronmnses ace 
onmay gone 


partially channeled to 


Indefending huge 


here orinvelve messy 


tobacea fees for lawyer Peter Angelos, Mary 
land Gov. Parris Glendening said: “Give me 
three more Peter Angeloses, and we don't 
haye to worry about the budget 

What insulates the process trom entical 
scrutiny ts public respectability. Of course 
thereare periodic outbursts against over 
zealous lawyers, silly lawsuits and outra- 
geous fees. Butthere’s ayeneral feeling (es- 
pecially in the media) that legislative polities 
has hecome stalemated and that somehow 
the evils of the tobacco mmdustry, the gun 
makers, Microsoft, the HMOs—orthe latest 
damnable industry 
vers become avents for the “greater goad,” 


mustbe curbed. Law 


and theirexcesses are minimized 


SON This attitude is shortsighted. We are qui 


etly delegaung our democracy m unwise 


ways. Democracy — politics —1s messy be 
cause it engages Compeuny interests and 

attitudes. The conversion of difficult politi 
cal choices into legal issues (disputes that 
can be lit 


ing process that excludes important social 


ted) usually involves a narros 


considerations. Complex disagreements 
hecome simple questions of night and 
wrong. Compromise gives way to “winner 
take all” outcomes. 

We should be wary. Government policies 
need toachieve a certain level of fairness, popularacceptance and 
balance among legitimate, ifinconsistent, public desires, Phe more 
we remove conflicts from politics, the less likely this ts. Take yun 
control. | do notown guns—and dishke them —but 45 percent of 
U.S households have guns, reportsa recent Washington Post sur 
vey Any new gun controls should result from legislation, not lay 
suits—orsettements—that might ignore views of gun owners. (Not 
all gun owners oppose tighter controls, however; two thirds of the 
respondents in the Post poll supported more regulation ) 

This is what happened in the tobacco ligation. | don't smoke 
andagain, would preterifno one else did—hut objective studies do 
not find that smokers impose extra health and pension costs on sect 
ety This was the justification forthe suits, and by this standard the 
setdement—an expedient truce between the lawyers and the mdus 
try —was grossly unfair to smokers. The same thing could occur 
health care. There are genuine conthiets bea een society s riterest ia. 
controlling total medical spending and individuals desire torcon 
plete choice over treatment, Butercatinig a long listot parent 
rights” that can be litigated isn't the best way to handle the conthiet 
Phis would enrich lawyers and, perhaps. aid some patients, the 
odds are thatit would also hobble cost control and raise taxes Onin 
surance premiums for almost everyone 

Government by litggation subs erts democracy. litigation. as poly 
nes subverts the law Of course, there arechecks Sturrs investiga 
ton became impeachment, which made Clintons survival sere 
sibly, inmy view —a political matter for Congr’ Phe appellate 
courts may side with Microsaft curbing the Justice Departinent 
ippente formadustrial pohey Butin gener the checks are weaker 

Sune the bastards” has become a populist battle ory thatale 
overdeep social conflicts. Phe vastrobaccn tees mean that many 
well-financed tral lawyers can conmptencl with any major idstr 
neu tien tind 


Polineians — often recen ing lawyers campanen 


Honereasingly convermenttocudorjoii the suits. Che dritis plan. tt 
hodesaiiforboth the haw and polit 




















SOCIETY 


Grandma 
Knows Best 


Four million kids are being raised by their grand- 
parents. Now these families are demanding respect. 


By LYNETTE CLEMETSON 
ARRIET JACKSON-LYONS LONG 
ago earned her stripes as a mom, 
She raised six children alone in 
the tough Boston neighborhood 
of Roxbury and put them 
through college. By now she ex- 
pected to be enjoying life as an indulgent 
grandma, making chicken and dumplings, 
spoiling her grandkids rotten—and then 
sending them home. If only life played out 


according to plan. Jackson-Lyons, 74, is | 


once again a full-tume mother. She's raising 
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her 9-year-old grandchild, Charlene, since | 
the death of her daughter three years ago | 
froma massive coronary. The tragedy nearly | 
broke her emotionally. But she’s come 
through it with a steely new sense of pur- 
pos don’t want anyone's pity,” says 
the straight-talking grandmother, leafing 
through the pile of children’s books and 
homework papers on her lap. “I’m doing the 


| only thing I could do. What I want now 1s for 


society to recognize me.” 

She’s making sure it does. The retired 
medical clerk founded her own group, Rais- 
mg Our Children’s Children 
(ROCC). Inits second year of in- 
corporation, the neighborhood- 
based organizauon has more 
than 100 members and is lobby- 
ing for expanded nghts and fi- 
nancial support for grandparent 
caregivers. It is just one of hun- 
dreds of support groups that 
are springing up nationwide 
*These families are finally real- 
izing they are not alone. They 
are waking up to the fact that 
there 1s power in their numbers,” 
says Margaret Hollidge, head 
of the AARP’s Grandparent In- 
formation Center. Hollidge has 
close to 700 groups like ROC( 
mm her database Hundreds 
more, she says, are operating 

without official links 
It's a movement born out of 
desperation. There are more than 
25 million grandparent-headed 
families in Amenca, as a result of 


Grand mother: Harriet 
Jackson-Lyons and 9-year 
old Charlene at home 


— 


death, drugs, mental illness, incarceration or 
abandonment. In nearly a third of these fami- 
lies the parents are completely absent. In oth- 
ers, parents are in the picture butare either fi- 
nancially or emouonally unable to rase their 
children on their own. These “skipped-gener 
ation households,” as experts call them, have 
increased by more than 59 percent in the past 
decade. Contrary to the stereotype of the 
inner-city Welfare mom who's raising her 


teenage daughters baby, the majonty of 
grandparent caregivers are white, are be 
tween the ages of 50 and 64 and live in non 
metropolitan areas 

For many, support groups provide a 


much-needed shoulder to ery on. In the 


upper-middle-class Los Angeles suburb of 
Sherman Oaks, 10 grandmothers and onc 
erandfather are gathered around the beige 
sectional sofa of author and activist 

de Toledo for their nvice-weekl 
session, fica Tannen, 51, 1s he 


Her 6-year-old grandson 


school with a writing assignment that start 
ed off, “I love my Mom best because 
Che kid was sitting there and didn't know 
what to write.” says Tannen, with a soft 
“The teachers 
didn't 


Eastern European accent 
know he lives with me, but he 
want to make a big deal. He wanted to be 
like everyone else” Heads nod in silent 
affirmation 

But mutual understanding 1s just part of 
what brings groups like de Toledo's togeth 
er They also have battles to fight. Soothing 
wounded souls 1s a breeze compared with 
hurdling the bureaucratic obstacles grand 
parent caregivers face. Often, guardianship 
1 formal Getting legal custody requires 
suing your own child. astep too heartbreak 


ing tor ny families to take) Without cus 


tody parents have uhts. Simple 

hildren in school and 
ecome nightmare 
oblem. Many senior 


children. And financial as- 
sistance, like that given to 
foster families, is hard to 
come by. "We can’t get help 
to pay for day care,” says Pat 
Owens, 57. Owens, a cus 
tomer-service Clerk in Fred 
erick, Md, and her electri 
cian hushand, Ken, care tor 
their 32-year-old grandson 
Michael, “We're not trying 


advantage of the 


to take 
system. We're trying to save 
our famuly 

Government aid comes 
wea cost. Eaghteen states 
including Anzona, Califor 
Wisconsin, have 


called Subsidized 


nia and 
shat are 
Guardianship Programs 
financial and legal support 
quire 


betore assistance kicks i 


which 
But most re then 


hildren to become wards ¢ 


Who’s Bringing 
Up Baby? 


Millions of grandpar 
ents are yiving homes 
to their grandchildren 
PERCENT OF CHILD 


UNDER IS LIVING WITH 
PHELCGRAS DPA RE 


6% 


provide 


f the state etCharlene 


Phere’s no wa 


Family affair: Par Owens 
with her 3 '2-year-old 
grandson, Michael 


I'm handing my grandchild 
over to the Department of 
Social Services,” says Owens 
“What kind of a solution 15 
that?” Owens has identified 
more than 1,000 informal 
grandparent-headed house- 
holds in Frederick County 
This month her coalition will 
hold its first political-action 
meeting to call for a state 
task force on grandparent 
led families 

The noisy seniors are scor 
ing some victories, Kentucky 
and Indiana have 
de facto custodian laws, gay 


enacted 


ing long-term grandparent 
caregivers the same 
as parents. (Kentucky Gov 
Paul Patton helps raise his 
grandkids.) And Boston Ag 
ing Concerns has founded 
GrandFamulics House, the 
first senior-housing: facility 


status 


in the country designed cx 


clusively for grandparent 
headed households. (Satevy 
rails in the 
Grandma. Satety bars on the 
windows tor Junior.) Opened 
in 1998, itis now home to 26 


families. “I don't know where 


bathroom. tor 


we'd be without this place 
says fireman Carl Bownian 
51, who shares a two-bed 
room apartment sith wif 
Nettic 


grandson 


ind their 9-year-old 
We're 
allin the same boat here We 


all help one another.” Several 
Atlanta 


Los Anyeles and Cleveland 


cites, including 


wre considering, — simmilar 
complexes, and advocate 
ire lobbying Washington 
lawmakers to fund more 

Phe movement keeps fuck 
on-Lyons motivated She 
Jeared out the front room at 
her apartment and tured it 
ROCC want 
liberal 


cuardianship laws like those 


nto an otic 


Massachusetts to pias: 


in Kentucky. Far Jackson 

Lyons there are petitions t 
poligeianstownte Vp 
uh stutl Grandma ha 
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By ALISHA DAVIS AND 
DAVID NOONAN 
ONSUMPTION HAS NEVER BEEN 


more conspicuous. With 11 pages of: 


SHOES YOU'D KILL FOR! and acenter- 

fold dedicated to “dreampuffs”"—as in 
makeup sponges—Condeé Nast’s new Lucky 
magazine is a glossy paean to the art of 
shopping. And nothing else. Banished are 
the features on health and relationships, 
gone are the 10 tips to ghter buns—sta- 
ples of even the flimsiest fashion maga- 
zines. In Lucky, words and ideas are cap- 
tion size—only prices and style numbers are 
relevant. It's 202 pages of irrational exu- 
berance over stuff. Yes, it blurs the line be- 
tween advertising and editorial, and yes 
it promotes what ean only be called shoe- 
nography, but get over it, says Editor 
in Chief Kim France. “We've got all this 
stuff, but we're not selling you a bill of 
goods?” she says. “And what makes it fresh is 
that we're doing it without all the window 
dressing people are used to” 

Phat lack of window dressing, what you 

might call substance, is exactly what's mak- 
ing Lucky controversial. A half-million 
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MEDIA 


more THAN 


GREAT FINDS 
! 


0" 


Lucky ts 
crammed 
with shoes 

and goodies 
of every de- 
scription 
Critics say it’s 
more like a 
catalog than a 
magazine. 


| Buy lines: Lucky editor France and fashion 
director Andrea Linett in the trenches 


copies of the test issue hit newsstands last 
month and, if Condé Nast sells enough, it 
probably will launch in the fall. That may 
thrill shoppers, but for some in the magazine 
business, Lucky is the most egregious exam- 
ple yet ofa trend in which magazines are be- 
coming glorified catalogs. “I think it’s a sad 
commentary on magazines,” says media con- 
sultant Martin Walker. “A magazine needs an 
editorial vision. One could argue that noth- 
ingness is an idea—yes, white on a white can- 
vas hung ina museum—but the fact is that in 
the end there's nothing there.’ 

Actually, what's there is just about every- 
thing, from an $11 Philippe Starck stapler to 
$760 Manolo Blahnik silver-studded san- 

| dals—notto mention YES and MAYBE stick- 
ers to mark the items that catch your eye. For 
travelers, there's a shoppers’ guide to Lon- 
don, and there's even a photo spread about 
picking the perfect pet. France hopes to ap- 
peal to women who are out of school, but 
don't have the kids and the mortgage to 
spend their money on, The magazine has a 
young voice and a Sassy (as in the late, great 
girl magazine) atutude. It’s clever enough to 
know it’s thumbing its nose at the rules, and 
that wink is part of the appeal 

Whether Lucky gets lucky with its read- 
ers, shopping titles look to be a wave of the 
future. Ziff Davis just shipped 400,000 pre- 
micre copies of eshopper, aimed at upscale 
Web-buying women, and in the fall, Hearst 

will test Real Deals, for Good Housekcep- 
ing readers, One advertising exec 

7 foresees a flood of utles catering to 
every imaginable market—rmelud 
ing men and teens, and high-tech 


enthusiasts. Susan Ungaro, editor in 
chief of Family Circle and a member 
of the board of direetors of the 
American Society of Magazine Edi- 
tors, wornes that these “magalogs 
will erode reader trust—Lueky ts all 
picks, no pans—and she fears that in 
evitably magazines will try to share in 
the profits from the sale of goods in 
their pages. Asked af there were any 
such arrangements at Lucky, an of 
fended Condé Nast president Stever 
I. Flono says, “I don't even kne 
where that question came trom. There wil 
be no blurring of the lines on any Conde 
Nast magazine. Uhe advertisers advertise 
and the editors create editorial and one thing 
has nothing to do with the other 
Except, of course, for the way the 
together so seamlessly Luck 
could make the magazine ne hat 
verusers, “If your product 


content, rather than benny 


ing, there's always a much greater air of 
credibility,” says Debbie Solomon, senior 
partner and media researcher at J. Walter 
Thompson. “And if it’s in both, then there’s 
a synergy there.” Lucky's editorial pages are 
littered vith manufacturers’ 800 numbers 
and Web addresses, which amplifies the 
buyer-friendly atmosphere and offers poten- 
tial advertisers plenty of feedback. “It’s hard 
for manufacturers to know if they're selling 
more of an item just because it was pictured 
in a traditional fashion spread,” says Roberta 
Garfinkle, director of print media at Univer- 
sal McCann. “But here, if you get a bump in 
sales of a particular item, you should be able 
to tell, and fairly quickly.” The most direct 
reader response is available at Lucky’s Web 
site, which urges visitors to “buy your fa- 
yorite item straight from Lucky,” and in- 
cludes links to the makers of items selected 
by the editors. While some are concerned 
that advertisers might abandon less shop- 
ping-friendly, article-heavy venues like The 
New Yorker for the shoe-mad world of 
Lucky and the like, Solomon doesn't see it 
happening: “Some of the advertising you do 
is to create an image and not to immediately 
sell the product. Sometimes you just want to 
be in a certain magazine environment.” 

The Lucky environment not only cele- 
brates the joys of shopping, it even manages 
totranscend print. The magazine is carefully 
designed to play off the new habits—and 
mentality—that readers have developed on 
the Internet. “These new magazines are just 
jumping on an easy-access, shopper-mate- 
nalism bandwagon that the Internet and the 
economy have fostered,” says Ungaro. It’s 
point-and-stick shopping —using the stick 
ers, phone numbers and Web sites, readers 
can simulate the instant gratification of cy 

berspace. Youwon't 
find all those www's 
in Vogue 
If Lucky ts more 
savvy about selling 
than existing wom- 
2 en’s magazines, 1's 
Stickit:.4 handy 
way to mark faves more demeaning 
It plays to that 


also easy to see it as 


tereotype that this is what women want to 
do with their time,” says Gloria Jacobs, editor 
of Ms, magazine. To France, the idea that a 
fenunistean't lave shopping is itself a sterco 
type “LT think a lot of women’s magazines 
provide a lot of good information, but how 
patronizing and condescending 1s the idea 
that Womens magazines have to do it all? 1 
don'tnced to prove Pm smarthy meludingan 
excerpt from Martin Amis. [traises my fen 
mist hackles, If f want news, PH turn on 
CNN” And it ints shoes, well, she 


knows where to loo! a 


ENVIRONMENT 


The Grapes of Wrath 


A battle over the land in California’s wine country 


By PATRICIA KING 
YNN HAMILTON DIDN'T WANT ANY 
presents when she got married last 
summer Instead Hamilton, 52, asked 
for donations to launch a jihad 
igainst the Sonoma County wine industry's 
“slash and burn” agricultural practices. 
Hamilton, who grew up in northern Cali- 
tornia’s “Redwood Empire,” has mobilized 
a protest group that includes singer Tom 
Waits, the Grateful Dead's Mickey Hart, ag: 
ing hippies and activist attorneys They've 
raised $20,000 to battle the vinevards. 
This is the Redwood Empire. This is not 
wine county.” says Hamilton. “There has 
been a hornble mistake 
Phe wine country hasn't seen this much 
drama since “Falcon Crest.” And as always in 
environmental squabbles, there are two very 
passionate sides in this battle. The antiyine 
yard forces note that winery acreage in 
Sonoma has increased 60 percent in the last 
decade, fucled largely by the soarmy price 
for wine grapes. (The highest-quality Pinot 
Noir grapes now command $5,000 perton.) 
Phe locals are equally disturbed by the way 
winenes have transtormed the landscape 
The trees have to be hacked at, sheed and 
diced, chewed up, and their great root 
burned,” said a recent column im the Santa 
Rosa Press Democrat “Ht looks Ike Tara at 
ter the Civil Wartroops sacked the place 
But the Sonoma Country Grape Grower 
Association counters thatthe R ood bin 


pire ss notexactly extinct, Sonemnaeis 56 


cent forest and just 5 percent grapes. And on 
ly an estimated 10 percent of the vineyards 
about 5,000 acres—are planted on gutted 
forests, The group admits that vineyards are 
not attractive when they're first planted. “It 
could seem hike an invasion,” says Jim Caudill 
of the Sonoma-based Kendall-Jackson win 
ery. Sull, some vintners are taking pains to 
minimize the damage. The Sonoma Growers 
Association helped work out an ordinance 
designed to prevent erosion on hillside vine 
yards. Kendall-Jackson dropped a plan to 
clear-cut a forest near Occidental and now 
boasts that it hasn't cut a tree in three years 
And by the way, 82 percentot Sonoma Coun 
ty residents say thatthe wine industry 
forthe area's quality of lite 

But some wineries arent preat citizen 
Sonoma County Deputy District Attorney 
Jetlrey Holtzman says that on the past few 
ears there has been a “dimimatic increase” in 
complaints about illegal vineyard planting 
Some citizens have become sine-hating 
watchdogs. Libby Rossknecht. whe lives on 
2 Sacres near Windsor, Calif called Hamil 
ton t yt that her nembbor felled 24 oak 
trees ta mathe 1) fommore grape Sines on tia 
30-acre property. One 70-1001 free was mort 
than 100 years old. “T just couldnt believe 
that anybody could cut down atree that was 
oheautitul” Rossknecht says. Rossknee tit 
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Fatal mistake: The gunman may not 
have intended to kill Gonzalez (inset), 


but he left Parks (left) and a woman 
outside the cri eRe 
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A Murder in the Family 


Even the police chief’s granddaughter isn’t safe 


By ANDREW MURR 
ORI GONZALEZ WAS IN THE WRONG 
place at the wrong time. At the wheel 
of her blue Chevrolet Caprice, the 20- 


year-old college student was leaving | 


the drive-through line at a Popeyes Chicken 
& Biscuits restaurant in south Los Angeles 
last week with a young male friend. Sudden- 
ly, a darkly dressed man appeared at the pas- 
senger door with a gun. The friend ducked, 
and several bullets tore into 


tended to shoot the friend in the passenger 
seat, who was not identified. Gonzalez had 
reportedly known the man asa casual friend 
for years and was spending time with him 
while visiting her mother, Felicia Parks- 
Mena, one of the chief's daughters. The man 
was also a gang member with a felony ree- 
ord, police said, and he had been wounded 
three weeks earlier in an ambush at another 
fast-food joint, Johnnie's Pastrami 


His world seemed a long way 
from Gonzalez’s. Raised in Los 
Angeles by her mother, Gonza- 
lez moved to live with her father 
and stepmother in Orange 
County two years ago to attend 
Saddleback College. She also 
held two jobs, as a drugstore 
clerk and telephone operator. 
At Coast Hills Community 
Church, she taught Sunday 
school to 15 second and third 
graders and took church trips to 
Mexico to build homes for poor 
families, according to pastor 
Eric Nachtrich. “She's the kind 
of gal who you'd see with three 
or four kids in her lap,” says 
Nachtrieb. 

he family tragedy comes at 
atime when Parks is fighting to 
contain a spreading scandal 
touched off by a rogue cop who 
admitted stealing cocaine—and 
who accused two dozen fellow 
officers of perjury, shooting unarmed gang 
members and planting drugs and guns on 
suspects. The LAPD also faces the threat of 
a federal civil-rights suit alleging a “pattern 
and practice” of abuse and racial discrimi- 
nation, raising the possibility of federal 
overs for the department. Since last 
fall, judges have overturned 81 criminal 
cases brought by officers of the Rampart 
Division alone. Two sergeants and an offi- 
cer have been charged with perjury and fak- 
ing police reports, and more indictments 
are expected. 

Chiet Parks himself was in seclusion last 
week, but some of his best cops were can- 
vassing the neighborhood around Popeves 
So far, police have complained they were 
getting little useful information from their 
chict witness—the triend who ducked. 





Gonzalez, wounding her fatally. 
The shooter, described as a 
heavyset man in his 20s, van- 
ished into an alley. The quick hit 
might have become just another 
statisuc—the latest of more than 


SPOKANE 


Closing In on the Grocery-Bag Killer 


UTEACCACEUOU TAVEGENTVOOTAUGOOLE 
DET ae Seema eee : 


A dream house is 


no longer a house you've been told 


you can't afford. 


Pricelinemortgage is the one place where you 
can name your interest rato, set your terms and pay 


guaranteed low closing costs 


If pricelinemortgage matches your terms 


they'll guarantee your closing costs 


Experienced loan counselors are available 
throughout the process to answer any questions you 


may have 


160 killings reported in L.A. so 
far this year—except for a horn- 
ble irony. Gonzalez’s grandfa- 
ther is the city’s police chief, 
Bernard Parks 

That made the incident more 
than just another murder. De- 
tectives from LAPD’s elite Rob- 
bery-Homicide Division took 
over the case from local units 
Police quickly concluded that 
Gonzalez’s killing was a mis- 
take. The killer apparently in- 
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HE VICTIMS WERE 

found shot twice, many 

with theirheads covered 
with plastic grocery bags and 
their bodies buried under 
leaves. Fora decade, police in 
Spokane, Wash., feared thata 
serial killer was preying on the 
city’s prostitutes. Their break 
came when somebody saw one 
16-year-old victim climbing 
intoa white Corvette. That led 
detectives to Robert Lee Yates 


Jr.,48,a retired Army heli- 
copter pilot who had been 
pulled over in his Corvette 
twice, once after apparently 
picking upa prostitute. Last 
week prosecutors charged 
Yates with the murders of 
eightwomen, and police say 
heisasuspectin 10 additional 
Washington killings. 

The list may notend there 
Yates has drawn attention 
from investigators inat least 11 


states, British Columbia and 
Germany—where he was sta- 
tioned in the Army. At his ar- 
raignment last week Yates, the 
father of five, pleaded not 


guilty toall counts. Nonethe- 


less, the brother of one yicim 
said he hoped his sister’s killer 
would hang. Itcould happen 
Washington is one of the last 
states to use the gallows, 
though condemned inmates 
can opt for lethal injection 
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Relics From ‘the Great Crusade’ 


D-Day was the hinge of the 20th century, and now the men who won the war 
have their own museum in New Orleans, the place the victory was born 


By JON MEACHAM 
IT DIDN'T HIT HIM UNTIL THE END OF THE 
day. On June 6, 1944, Elmer Carmichael was a 
boatswain's mate ona landing craft heading for 
Omaha Beach. As the boat approached the shore, it 
struck a mine and was blasted by several German 
ablaze, the craft then tried again 300 yards further down 
the beach, only to be shelled again. The surf was frothy with blood, 
and now the boat was sinking. “We had alot of dead and wounded 
aboard and no way to doanything with them,” Carmichael remem- 
bers. He managed to get outtoa 
larger ship, where he and others. 
unloaded the casualties—and 
then decided to head back to the 
beach. They didn't make it. Two 
hundred men had been in the 
boat for the first wave of the 
D-Day attack; 85 were dead, A 
tug rescued the survivors, and 
Carmichael staggered aboard 
He managed to get his helmet 
off, and sat down onan ammu- 
nition box. “They gave meacig- 
arette,” he says, “but! got to 
shaking and couldn't hold the 
match steady” 
This week, Carmichael will 
beonhand as his helmetand his 
story go on display at the new 
National D-Day Museum in New Orleans. “I gave them 
everything I still had—the survivors kit the Red Cross 
had forus, my uniforms —because I didn’t want itall 
tobe scattered. My dad was in World War I, and it was 
hard to keep up with his souvenirs. Things have a way of 
disappearing.” The museum and its founder, historian 
Stephen Ambrose, are making sure nothing about Over- 
lord—the Allied invasion of Nazi-occupied France—is ever lost 
‘That June morning was the hinge of the century. Winston 
Churchill called it “the most difficult and complicated operation 
ever to take place.” Adolf Hitler knew the stakes: “The destruction of 
the enemy's landingis the sole decisive factor in the whole conduct 
of the warand hence in its final results.” Had Overlord failed, the lib- 
eration of Europe could have been indefinitely delayed. The road to 
victory—and to the new $25 million museum—began abouta mile 
from the New Orleans site, in a factory where Andrew Higgins de- 
signed and produced the LCV Ps (in military parlance, landing craft 
vehicle and personnel) that got troops from sea to beach ona col- 
lapsing ramp. In 1964, Ambrose traveled to Eisenhower's Gettys- 
burg farm to interview fora post editing the former president's pa 
pers, Noting that Ambrose was living and teaching in New Orleans, 
Ike asked him ithe knew Higgins—“the man, Eisenhower said, 
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“who won the war forus.” The young scholar was struck by the 
force of the old Supreme Commander's remark. “I walked out of 
that meeting,” Ambrose says, “determined to do something in New 
Orleans to honor that great man.” 

Atfirst, Ambrose planned a small facility to house the oral histories 
and artifacts he had accumulated, but the scope of the museum grew 
as the nation became fascinated by the extraordinary exploits of or 
nary soldiers. Two of Ambrose’s books—“D-Day” and “Citizen Sol- 
diers”"—were phenomenally successful, and he served asa consultant 
on Steven Spielbery’s “Saving Private Ryan.” (Spielberg and Tom 

Hanks contnbuted to the New 
Orleans project, and will be 
there forthe opening.) With the 
Big One in vogue, money and 
memories poured in 
Like Ambrose’s books, Spiel- 
berg’s movie and Tom Brokaw’s 
“The Greatest Generation,” the 
museum tells the story of the 
war from the perspective of the 
grunts, not the Great Men, The 
bullet that stayed in Pyt. Ken- 
neth Delaney’s foot for days 
after the landing is here; so1s 
the plastic “cricket” Pvt. Ford 
Mckenzie, a 22-year-old para- 
trooper, wore around his neck 
when he landed at 1:15.a.m 
There's the diary of Lt. Sidney 
Montz, who wrote that he “jumped outin waistdeep 
water about 500 or 600 yards from sea wall, Mortar 
andartillery fire around us... Men were being blown 
upand hitallaround me” Anda recording of Pvt. Bob 
Slaughter’s memories of Omaha plays in an oral-his- 
tory booth: “I looked back at the landing craft and saw 
some inthe water bleeding... [saw one of my buddies 
fallin the water. They killed him and water turned red 

Builtina converted brewery, designed by the firm that developed 
the Ellis Island and Statue of Liberty museums, the D-Day memon- 
al sprawls over 65,000 square feet. Youenter it through a soaring 
light-filled pavilion, with a replica of one of Higgins's landing craft 
andan RAF Spitfire that flew over Normandy, \ succession of so- 
phisticated, interactive galleries follow, taking you from the Great 
Depression to Pearl Harbor to D-Day to victory, You can walk 
through a Norman hedgerow and put yourself inthe Germans 
shoes by pecking through the shit of aconerete Nazi coastal bunker 

The museum's opening may be the last great gathering of the 
men who undertook what Eisenhower called “the Great Crusade. 
World War II veterans are shpping into the shadows. There are 
just 6 million of them left, and they are dying ata rate of 1,000 per 
day. “The museum will help history remember what happened 
over there, and that's important.” says Slaughter. With voices Tike 
his echoing down the decades, we won't soon forget 
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There’s a reason we'll 
never run out of trees. 
We put them back 
after we use them. 


ost of the natural resources people rely on aren't being 
replaced In fact, they can't be replaced Fortunately, thats not 
the case with trees This year, like every year Weyerhacuser 
planted over 100 million seedlings to replenish forests that 
provide products people necd every day, like wood to build homes, pachag 
ing to ship food and paper for books Thats especiilly meaningful when you 
realize we harvest only a small poruon of the umberkinds mn our care —about 
2 to 3 percent 4 year depending on growing cycles 
We understand that managing a resource ats precious as trees isnt just a -— 
business Is a specu responsibility So swe never forget a simple lesson most 


of us learned as Children) ff you always put things back. they I always be 


there when you need them 
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The future is growing 
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CAST OF CHARACTERS 
Photographed by Andrew Williams at NeWSWELK, from lefi to right: 
Scorr TUROW, lawyer, author, past president of the Authors Guild; 
JASON EPSTEIN, former editorial director of Random House, 
cofounder of The New York Review of Books and founder of the Library 
of America; MICHAEL FRAGNITO, vice president of eBooks sales, 
bames&noble.com;JOHN FELDCAMP, founder and CEO of Xlibris Corp,, 
an online publisher; RICHARD HOWORTH, owner of Square Books, 
Oxford, Misé., past president of the American Booksellers Association; 
AMANDA (BINKY) URBAN, literary agent with International Creative 
Management; SUSAN MOLDOwW, publisher of Scribner Books. 
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ARTS & ENTERTAINMENT 


O HEAR PUBLISHERS AND 
booksellers talk, no one involved 
in the production or sale ofa 
book in this country eve sa 
good night's sleep. For years pub- 
lishers have worried about every- 
thing from overpaying to greedy authors to 
takeovers by impersonal corporations. Inde- 
pendent booksellers fretted about superstores 
down the street and dot-coms on the Web. 

And those were the good old days. Since 
March, when Stephen King became the first 
big-name author to sell a book in an exclusively 
electronic format, everybody's been wonder- 
ing what's going to happen not just next year 
but next week. More than 400,000 readers 
downloaded King’s novella “Riding the Bullet” 
to their computers or an e-book reading device. 
Publishers reacted almost as swiftly. Two 
weeks ago three of the five largest publishing 
conglomerates announced plans to sell select- 
ed titles on handheld electronic readers and to 
publish manuscripts online. Overnight, the 
very definitions of terms like “publisher” and 

“book”—words basic to our understanding 
of our cultu ire up for grabs. To sort out 
this volatile scene, we invited seven major 
players in publishing (list, left) to sit down 
and discuss a world where the printed word 
isn’t necessarily printed anymore. Here is 
their conversation with NEWSWEEK’s 
Malcolm Jones and Ray Sawhill. 


NEWSWEEK: America’s readers are going to independent bookstores, 
they're going to chain bookstores, they're buying books online. Book 
buying has never been simpler. Yet publishers and booksellers talk as 
if they were convinced a tidal wave is about to hit. 

JOHN FELDCAMP: No matter how anybody feels about im, technology 
has seeped into t ry fabric of evervth io and certainly 
every clement of publishing. This creeping ¢ ization bi 
entered nearly every aspect of the | 

the next couple of years, new book 

print anymore. They'll exist in these f irtual forms and 
will be ¢ dloaded to ¢ ks. We 

demand machines, which allow distributor 

download and print.a book on the spot 

AMANDA (BINKY) URBAN: | jy) Hat con 
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it’s going to be that violent or that sud- 
den, because I think a couple of things 
have to happen. First, there is a complete 
lack of hardware right now. Second, I 
think readers are going to lead us, I think 
there is going to be a slower transition, 

a generational transition, And I hate to 
be the agent here, but people are going 
to have to figure out how to make mon- 
ey doing all this. That's going to take 
awhile. 


NEWSWEEK: Richard, will you be putting a 
print-on-demand machine in your store? 
RICHARD HowoRrtH: I don’t know when it'll 
happen, but yeah, I'm sure we will 

JASON EPSTEIN: Do you expect Barnes & 
Noble stores typically in five years to have 
print-on-demand machines in them? 
MICHAEL FRAGNITO: Yeah, I think nght now 





and be able to recommend things to you. 
SUSAN MoLDOW: The way in which your 
reading habits become public-domain 
information, and those habits get trans- 
lated into further commercialization of 
everything, makes me apprehensive. It's 


\ 


RICHARD HOWORTH 





| the authors are well served. Let's make sure 


that the industry is strengthened. Let's 
make sure that the agent community is 
strengthened. Let’s make sure that we can 
connect to readers more closely. 


NEWSWEEK: Richard, how strengthened do you 
feel by all this? 

HoworTH: Well, I notice he didn't say any- 
thing about bookstores. [Laughter] 


NEWSWEEK: Susan, you’re a New York City 
publisher. We're talking about the dispersal 
of publishing into the very ether. How do you 
feel about all of this, and how do you see 
your role in it? 
MOLDOW: What's obvious to me is that every- 
one can do what everyone else used to do 
So I can sell books just like Barnes & No- 
ble. I'm choosing not to. I'm choosing not 
to use my Web site to sell books because I 
want Richard to stay in business and I 
want Michael to have a job. But 
Michael can publish just like you 


GG Im making no money at all can. And does Scott need his agent 
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in this new medium. And yet 
I’ve hired four people since 

_ October to do nothing but be 
_ engaged in what we call our 


| Internetinitiative.39 


| Anan DA URBAN 


we have some print-on-demand machines 
in our regional centers. 


NEWSWEEK: So let's say a million titles can be 
kept “in print” electronically, to be printed 
out on demand. Is there ever going to be a 
decent filtering system for readers so they 
can find the books they want to read? 
FELDCAMP: Anybody been to a supermarket 
lately and watched what spits out along 
with your receipts? You get this long roll of 
stuff, and on the back it’s coupons. Those 
coupons are customized just for you. They 
know what you're buying Ifyou go to 
Amazon, Amazon tracks your buying 
habits at an extraordinarily deep level. 
They're in a position to know an unbeliev- 
able amount about what you buy. So you're 
going to sce some very smart robots. I don't 
know if anybody loves this, but they're go- 
ing to know an amazing amount about you 
70 NEWSWEEK JUNF 12 
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MICHAEL FRAGNITO 


exciting to you and it’s terrifying to me. 
FELDCAMP: It’s not that I don’t find it terrify - 
ing. It’s just that there 1s an inevitability to 
this, and one of the great questions 15 
since things are heading this way in any 
case, how can we make sure that this does 
the most good for the most people? Let’s 
make sure that the technology serves the 
appropriate people. Let's make sure that 


if he can go to Michael? So every- 
body can eat everyone else’s lunch. 
Each of us is trying to maintain an 
environment where there is a place 
for each of us. 
HowoRTH: I think what we all want 
} and this is why most of us got 
\_ into this business—is literature of 
quality. We want to get more read- 
© ers, We want writers to be valued 
in society and to be paid for doing 
good work. 1 don't give adamn if 
my store is in Oxford, Miss.—or 
exists at all 
in that community doing the quality of 
bookselling which I believe people in my 
community want and deserve. And I feel 


as long as someone is 


| the same way about all the other compo- 


nents of publishing. So [ don’t think people 
are trying to hold on to their jobs, or take 
theirlunch and hide it so nobody else ts 
going to eat it. | think we all want the best 
thing fora healthy reading democratic 
society 

Mo.pow: It is under threat 

Howort#: It has always been under threat 
Scott TuROW: What bothers me about the 
new frontier ts that it’s sort of a wasteland 
Perhaps as the mainstream grows wider 
and wider and wider, 1t drowns all of the 
smaller and more diverse voices Let's not 
forget that the person who sold 400,000 
coptes in two days was Stephen King 
That's not a new voice. It may be a wonder 
ful voice, but it’s hardly a new voice 
EPSTEIN: And it was tree 

Turow: And it was, by and large, free at 
that point. But you know, 1 guess 1 


concern 1s that if there are 2 million tree 


r 


people are only going to see a forest 
FELDCAMP: I totally agree with you. But the 
fact is, you can't get the genie back in the 


a 


“6 We're an irrational 
“= always made 
rkets where 
:d. But these 
ill make an 
‘rence.”? 
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make recommendations to 


ware expecting me to do 


esame thing all over town 
Please check 

tlishers. And of course 
com ts investing millions 
re that can support this, And 
1e. Emean, those people 
zeous enough to invest now 


ahead of the curve fora 


stores in addition, but that’s not bad. And 
that can happen 
TuUROW: That's not appealing to me atall 


imitative, | spend countless hours every 
week mecting and talking to people. So 
that eventually, when this begins to sort 


NEWSWEEK: Michael, does barnes&noble.com 
seriously expect Americans five years from 
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we have some print-on-demand machines 
in our regional centers. 


NEWSWEEK: So let’s say a million titles can be 
kept “in print” electronically, to be printed 
out on demand. Is there ever going to be a 
decent filtering system for readers so they 
can find the books they want to read? 
FELDCAMP: Anybody been to a supermarket 
lately and watched what spits out along 
with your receipts? You get this long roll of 
stuff, and on the back it’s coupons. Those 
coupons are customized just for you. They 
know what you're buying. If you go to 
Amazon, Amazon tracks your buying 
tan extraordinarily deep level. 
re ina position to know an unbeliey- 
able amount about what you buy. So you're 
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) I've hired four people since 

_ October to do nothing butbe 
_ engaged in what we call our 
Internet initiative.?? 
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FRAGNITO 


exciting to you and it’s terrifying to me 
FELDCAMP: It’s not that | don’t find st terrify - 
ing. It’s just that there 1s an inevitability to 
this, and one of the great questions 1s 
since things are heading this way in any 
case, how can we make sure that this docs 
the most good for the most people? Let’s 
make sure that the technology serves the 
appropriate people. Let’s make sure that 


environment where there is a place 
for each of us. 
Howorti: | think what we all want 
| —and this is why most of us got 
into this business—1s literature of 
{ quality. We want to get more read- 
© ers. We want writers to be valued 
in society and to be paid for doing 
good work. I don’t give a damn if 
| my store is in Oxford, Miss.—or 
exists at all—as long as someone 1s 
in that community doing the quality of 
bookselling which I believe people in my 
community want and deserve. And I feel 
the same way about all the other compo- 


nents of publishing. So [ don’t think people 


are trying to hold on to therr yobs, or take 
their lunch and hide it so nobody else is 
going to eat it. [ think we all want the best 
thing fora healthy reading democratic 
society 
Mo.bow: It is under threat 
Howort#: It has always been under threat 
Scott Turow: What bothers me about the 
new frontier is that it’s sort of a wasteland 
Perhaps as the mainstream grows wider 
and wider and wider, it drowns all of the 
smaller and more diverse voices, Let’s not 
forget that the person who sold 400,000 
copies in two days was Stephen King 
That's not a new voice. [t may be a wonder 
ful voice, but it’s hardly a new yaice 
EPSTEIN: And it was free 
Turow: And it was. by and large, tree at 
that poimt. But you know, [ guess my 


concern js that sf there are 2 million tree 





c aaa 


people are only going to see a forest 
FELDCAMP: | totall e with you. But the 
fact is, you can't get the genic back in the 
bottle. We're already at the point where 
publishing a book is going to be about 

as tough as making a home page on the 
Internet. 





NEWSWEEK: Recently people in publishing have 
been whispering a question: what if Scott 
Turow or Stephen King or John Updike de- 
cides to publish himself? 

EPSTEIN: In effect, that's what has been hap- 
pening with these high-priced, best-selling 
authors fora long me. Publishers pay 
them so much in advance, so much more 
than they can ever carn through the royal- 
ties on actual sales. In effect, these authors 
are hiring publishers ata very small fee to 
perform certain trivial functions for them 
that can be done by almost anybody. That's 
the real relationship, But imagine a time 
not far off when you can take your next 
book and set it up ona Web site and people 
can download it as they did Stephen King’s 
at, say, $3 a copy, and you keep 80 percent 
of that. You'll probably sull have a very 
substantial hardcover sale through book- 
stores in addition, but that’s not bad. And 
that can happen 

TuROW: That's not appealing to me atall, 


tare 


INSIDE 


Alcoholics i°¥ | 
nonyinous 








although if Twas domg itin collaboration 
with Parrar, Straus and Giroux | his pub- 
lisher|, ('d be very happy 

MoLbow: He's saying he doesn't want to be a 
busmessman. That's the very Jast thing 
many writers want to be 

URBAN: That's why people like me exist. 'm 
making no money at all doing anything in 
Uns new medium And vet ve hired four 
people since last October to do nothing but 
be engaged in what we call our Internet 
initiative. | spend countless hours every 
week meeting and talking to people. So 
that eventually, when this begins to sort 









Host Bill Kurtis goes behind 
the dosed doors of Alcohol 
PT Re ML 
about one of the most influential 
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= Cold Case Files Detectives use psychological 








ROC eM a Kiss 
stay — e-terror A shocking examination of security 


ie 


Internet and our nation's vulnerability to cyber-attack. 


ay — In the Line of Fire: The Protectors 
look at the people who put their lives on the line 
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OC a ee rT 
Scandals that rocked the White House 


We're an irrational 
species. We've always made 
books, and markets where 
books are traded. But these 





itself out, Lcan make recommendations to 
my authors, who are expecting me to do 
this work 

FRAGNITO: It’s the same thing all over town 
as [talk to publishers. And of course 
barnes&noble.com is investing millions 

in infrastructure that can support this. And 
thas to be done. | mean, those peopl 

who are cour 





ous enough to invest now 
will at least be ahead of the curve fora 
couple of years 


NEWSWEEK: Michael, does barnes&noble.com 
seriously expect Americans five years from 
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now to be carrying around little e-book 
readers? 

FRAGNITO: Yes, absolutely. I’m nght now in 
the middle of writing a business plan. And 
the difficult thing is that there's no data 
that you can look at. It’s very much device- 
driven, and within a couple of years the 
devices will be somewhat larger, hold more 
content, do a few more things and be easi- 
er to read. 


NEWSWEEK: How quickly do you expect these 
reading devices to take off? 

FRAGNITO: Two to three years. Until the de- 
vice is lighter than it is now and offers an 
advantage over paper, I don't think it’s go 
ing to happen. | do think it’s possible. 
FELDCAMP: The technology is all in bits and 
pieces and it’s not really fully built yet. It's 
like the problem of the electric car, But at 
some point it will be there, all at once. I 
don’t remember who said this —about the 


* 


world changing little by little and then all 
at once? Something along those lines. 
Mowwow: | think it was Chicken Little 
[Laughter] People my age—my age and 
older—are attached to books as objects and 
are probably going to continue to seck a 
certain kind of entertainment from books 
throughout their lives. | think that your 
daughter, Binky, who's going to start col- 
lege in the fall, is a transitional being, and 
that her kids are maybe never going to see 

a book. I'm completely computer-illiterate 
I don't have a computer in my office. But I 
see kids who are completely graphically 
drawn, and that’s where they're looking. So 
I think we have a window here of people 
like us—and then, who knows? 


NEWSWEEK: Some years ago the publishing 
industry was ina tizzy about CD-ROMs. 
And then, suddenly, it was over. How can 
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we be sure this isn’t that same thing? 
HowoRTH: This worries me. In the process 


of going where we're inevitably going, mis- 


takes are going to be made that cost a lot 
of money. 

URBAN: Look at what the publishers did 
with the audiobook. They almost killed it 
before it got out of the gate. They didn't 


&6People my age are 


attached to books as objects. 


Your daughter's going to 


start college in the fall, and 


her kids are maybe never 
going to see a book.*? 


—SUSAN MOLDOW, PUBLISHER 


JOHN FELDCAMP 


want an audiobook released at the same 
time as the hardcover book. They thought 
it would cut into hardcover sales. So 

they would release it at least six to nine 
months afterwards, after all the publicity 
after all the reviews, after the hoopla 

had died down. Ina last-ditch effort 

they said, “Well, maybe we should try 





doing simultaneous release.” Voila. 
MoLpow: The point is, we can learn. 


NEWSWEEK: A lot of publishers say that e- 
books will cannibalize hardcover book sales. 
URBAN: I just think that's complete non- 
sense. There is actually data on how 
e-book sales spur hardcover sales. 


NEWSWEEK: Jason, in your recent essay on the 
state of publishing in The New York Review of 
Books, you made the point that the trade- 
publishing world has never really made much 
economic sense. Do you expect it to start 
making sense once these changes—online 
publishing, books on demand—really occur? 
EPSTEIN: Well, who knows? I think the tech- 
nology is going to change practically every- 
thing. I think what will happen is that the 
existing publishers will find their costly 
marketing, warehouse and shipping func- 
tons less and less valuable to them. I 
foresce editors operating in small groups, 
probably with some central financing 
arrangement, then putting their 
books up for sale and publicizing 
them over the Internet. This 
doesn’t preclude bound books 
going out to bookstores as well 
Bookstores are a fact of human na- 
ture, no matter what the technolo- 
gy is. We'll always find a place to 
sell books. 


NEWSWEEK: We all love our neighbor- 
hood bookstore. What do you see it 
becoming in the future? 

HowortH: Well, I don’t think neigh- 
borhood bookstores, sick as they 
are, are going to go away. | think 
that there 1s a place in society fora 
bookstore. I think people want a bookstore 
in the same way that they re going to al- 
ways want hard-copy books. And there isa 
yearning for that in the soul that is deep 
and ancient 


NEWSWEEK: There’s something Irrational 
about this. 


| EPSTEIN: We're an irrational species, And 


we've always made hooks and we've always 
made markets where books are traded 
We'll continue to make markets where 
books are traded. But you have to face the 
fact that these technologies are going to 
make an enormous difference. It’s not just a 
matter of putung a different kind of cover 
on the book and selling it under a different 
kind of distribution system. This tsa para- 
digm shift, We'll turn around one day and 
say, “Look what happened? 

Turow: The problem is, it’s sort of like a 
bunch of cave people sitting around talking 
about what spaceships might do 
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Let’s face the music and dance: Lester, Mortime 


vr, Branagh and McEthone cut loose 


MOVIES 


Shakespeare Less Loved 


Branagh’s adaptation is more Broadway than bard 


By DAVID ANSEN 


“Hamlet,” Kenneth Branagh defied tra- 

dition by serving up the entire text of the 

play. In the romantic comedy “Love's 
Labour's Lost,” he goes about as far as you 
can in the opposite direction—only about 
25 percent of Shakespeare's words remain. 
In their place are the songs of Cole Porter, 
George and Ira Gershwin, Jerome Kern and 
Irving Berlin. And dances that ape Astaire 
and Rogers, Gene Kelly and the bathing 
beauties of Busby Berkeley. Yes, folks, this is 
Shakespeare reborn as a full-fledged ‘30s- 
style m , as deliberate- 
ly artificial as a paper moon 
It even has Nathan Lane 
and a strutting chorus doing 
“There's No Business Like 
Show Business.” 

You don't have to know “Love's Labour's 
Lost” well (who does?) to sense something is 
missing. Branagh keeps the scaffolding only: 
the King of Navarre (Alessandro Nivola) and 
his three best friends (Branagh, Adrian 
Lester and Matthew Lillard) take a public 
oath to devote themselves to study for three 
years, forswearing women and more than 
three hours’ sleep a night. Their asceticism 1s 
putto the test with the arrival of the Princess. 
of France (Alicia Silverstone) with three al- 
Juring maidens in tow (Natascha McElhone, 
Ismily Mortimer and Carmen Ejogo). Faster 
than you can sing “Cheek to Cheek," all their 
hearts—along with their vows —are broken. 

With the exception of a beguiling ode to 
love delivered by Branagh, and some i- 


Love's 
Labour's Lost 
Miramax 
Opens Fune 9 
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| spired clowning by Timothy Spall as a buf- 
| 2 ) 
AST SHAKESPEAREAN MOVIE, 


foonish Spanish general in love (he’s like a 
Botero painting come to life), very httle of 
Shakespeare lingers in the mind at the end 
of the movie. The characters remain out 

lines waiting to be filled in. For better or 
worse, the musical numbers overpower all 
else: Spall’s Latinized version of “I Get a 
Kick Out of You,” Lester's athletic dancing 
to “I’ve Got a Crush on You,” the melan- 
cholic “They Can't Take That Away From 
Me” sung by each of the lovers as they are 
forced to part on the eve of World War II. 
Broad and wildly uneven, this “Labour” 


| to cap my career with 








obsessive reaction to the same dread of 
pointless extinction that led him to imagine 
the gruesome death of the airman Snowden. 
His crafty final novel, “Portrait of an Artist, 
as an Old Man,” completed before he died of 
aheart attack last December, is his slightest, 
but it may be his scariest: it amounts toa lit- 
erary suicide note. Anaged, blocked novelist 
named Eugene Pota (portrait of the artist) 
desultorily considers and disgustedly aban- 
dons bad ideas for a new book: parodies of 
“Tom Sawyer,” retellings 
of the Trojan War. “I want Portrait of 
an Artist, as an 
Old Man 
Joseph Heller 


a masterpiece of some 
kind,” Pota tells his editor, 
“even a great very small 
one.” When Pota’s noyel 
turns out to be the one 
we're reading, we're neither surprised nor 
delighted. Pota’s not either. 

After all, Pota knows novels about novel- 
ists are “passé”—like novels about unhappy 
marriages, dysfunctional families and war. 
He knows too much. (Anyway, he’s done his 


233 pages. $23 


| war novel.) One idea needs “flashy plotting” 


teeters on the edge of the amateur. Yet it’s | 


hard not to root for its moonstruck spirit, or 
to succumb to the panache of the pastiche 
Gershwin—jsi! Shakespeare? Not quite. @ 


BOOKS 


A Literary 


Suicide Note 


Heller’s chilling eee novel 


By DAVID GATES 
EADERS TEND TO REMEMBER 
Joseph Heller for the funny names 
in the 1961 “Catch-22” (Milo Min- 
derbinder, Major Major Mayor Ma- 
jor)and the novel's ttle, now a what-the-hey 
catchphrase. Heller's humor, though, wasn't 


comic relicf—it wasn't “relief” at all— but an 


that he“did not wish to think himself capable 

Another would take tedious 
character development, and younger writers 
“are better at it now and have the gusto and 
the time” Why does Pota, with money from 
his old best sellers, sull bother? Because he 


More than a Gatch-22: 7 he author in 1999 


has nothing else to do. (Heller himself said 
just that in a 1997 interview.) Since the 
unrelentingly grim masterwork “Something 
Happened” (1974) 
increasingly willed and desperate 
Knows,” with Ki 
“Picture 
Socrates and Plato: 


Heller's novels seemed 
God 
David as a sort of stand 
This” with Rembrandt 
Portrait of an Artist 
takes this desperation to its logical end: self- 
referential paralysis. Did he ulumately pull it 
off, transmuting the death of creativity into a 


up comic 


final “masterpiece”? Not even Pota seems to 
think so. And Heller must have known this 
hook would chill every wnter, and man 
readers, to the heart, while offering not a bit 
of comfon. bor having that much ner 


you've got to admire him at last a 


(Srmon & Schuster) 
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A Full Head of Hair 
in 50 Seconds! 


AT LAST there ts a safe, natural way to 
eliminate the appearance of baldness and 
thinning hair [e's nota spray, cream or 
coverayp In fact, it’s so scientifically 
advanced that ir ts unlike 
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inything 
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Luntque process they are specially 


are made 


restructured to merge undetectably with 
your hair 


Add "Hair" to Your Hair 
You apply Toppik by simply shaking it 
gently over your thinning areas In sec 
onds, thousands of tiny color matched 
harr fibers will intertwine with your own 
hair “Magnetized” with static 


Mark Kress (center) creator of Toppik with 
his friends Richard and Chris Mark invited 

S yrters to put Toppik to the tes! 
Read the re right) and see how your 
own hair can look thick and full again 


Try It Yourself, Risk-Free 
It you don’t look younger and feel more 
contident from the very first application, 





electricity, they bond so securely 
that they will stay m place all 


day and night 


Durable and Totally 
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TOPPIK™ HAIR 
BUILDING FIBERS 
are organic, electro- 
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tized” hair fibers that 
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to Instantly build den- 
sity. They give you 
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a thick, full looking 
head of hair—all in 

about 30 seconds! 
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hide thinning hatr. It’s fabulous.” 


Sally Jessie Raphael, 
Sally Jessie Raphael Show” 


“Tt really looks ke my hatr grew back.” 
NBC-30 News, Hartford 


“You don't have to live with thin hair 
makes a significant difference... 


ble.” 


meredi- 
—KOMO, TV News, Seartle 


“Replaces all that lost hair... brush away 
securities... awesome.” 
—KWTV News, Oklahoma City 


“You can look years younger m less than a 
minute... and all for about $20. Topptk 
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Philadelphia 


“You can have a full look on top... § 

goodbye forever to bad hair days 

of Hollywood's Best Kept Secrets 
—Fox-TV News, Los Angeles 
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—CourtTY 
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The Joys of Summer: No 
More (OK, Fewer) Reruns 


The networks finally warm to off-season programs 


By MARC PEYSER 
OT LONG AGO, SUMMER CAME 
with only a few easy-to-follow in- 
structions: Do not eat oysters. Do 
not expect the Cubs to win, And 
do not look for anything decent to watch on 
network television. Like schoolteachers 
and ice-hockey players, the networks have 
mostly skipped out on summer, leaving the 
rest of us to wallow in three months of re 
runs. Now, just in time for the new millen- 
nium—or, more Important, just 
as the wonderfully hormonal 


‘YOUNG AMERICANS’: ‘Dawson's 
Creek’ set at a boarding school 


“Sex and the City” threatens to lure even 
more viewers to HBO—the networks are fi- 
nally getting with the programming. Al- 
most a dozen new shows are scheduled to 
debut before Labor Day, from sitcoms to 
dramas, game shows to reality programs. 
“Viewers will watch in the summer,” says 
Mare Berman, an independent program- 
ming consultant, “if they're offered good 
options instead of leftover garbage.” 

Much as the TV world hates to give him 
any more credit, the new summer program- 
ming probably wouldn't have happened if it 
hadn't been for Regis Philbin. After “Who 
Wants to Be a Millionaire” became a mega- 
hitlast August, the networks finally woke up 
tothe fact that lots of people still watch TV in 
the off-season. That doesn’t mean it’s casy 
forasummer program to make it. With com- 
petition from blockbuster movies and family 
vacations, TV traditionally loses up to 25 
percent of its viewers during the warmer 
months. And then there's the summer stig- 
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ma: since the programming has long been 
lousy, it’s an uphill battle to convince people 
that these shows are watchable. After all, if 
the programs are so great, why didn’t the 
networks airthem during sweeps? 

Yet for the right shows, summertime 
can be prime time. “It’s hard to get peo- 
ple’s attention for a new show. We feel like 
we can break out in the summer,” says Su- 
sanne Daniels, president of entertainment 
forthe WB, whichis launching two new pro- 


UTM ALT Cea) cr) fy 


Want something freshvafter adayat 
the beach? The networks delivers 


“‘Aniencan High} 
Deny ertbotetens 
‘Opposite Sex 


H 
Big Brother; 
TCL 


*CLERKS’: Based on Kevin Smith's acclaimed 
1994 film, with the same indie sensibility 


grams: the animated “Baby Blues” and the 
“Dawson's Creck”-like “Young Americans.” 
Smaller audiences can also be a blessing in 
and ad- 
vertising, rates—the networks can take a 
chance on more offbeat fare. “You re playing 


disguise. With lower expectations 


in the $1 poker game, not the $100 poker 
game,” says CBS Television president Leslic 
Moonves. CBS is launching two reality 
shows this summer, “Survivor” and “Big 
Brother,’ which are calculated risks for TV’s 
oldest-skewing network. “It’s inexpensive 
programming. Ifitworks, great. Ifitdoesn't, 
we're happy we tried it.” 
But let the viewer beware: not all sum- 
| mer programs are created equal. The net- 
| works have long used the dog days as a 


dumping ground for unaired episodes of 


shows they've given up on or pilots that 

never made the grade, The networks may 

call these shows new, but in fact they're si- 

| phoning lousy leftovers. Its a process 

called “burning off Don’t be burned by 

| underwhelming programs such as “Time 

of Your Life” and “Love & Moncey.” They'll 

be aired over the next few months—and 
never seen again 

No wonder some people are less than 

thrilled to have their shows airing this sum- 

mer. Kevin Smith, who has ereat- 

ed an animated TV version of his 


*M.Y.0.B.: A sassy comedy not un 
like the film ‘The Opposite of Sex’ 


| 1994 slacker movie “Clerks.” is blasting 
ABC for ainng his show now. “Nobady 1s 
watching TV in the summer,” says Smith 
“Unless Christ himself gives it God's holy 
blessing, the show 1s dead” On the other 
hand from the 
Don Roos (“The Opposite of Sex”), says 
he’s perfectly happy to have his sitcom 
“M.Y.O.B." debuting this week. The darkly 
sassy story of a manipulative high-school 


another refugee movies, 


girl and her emotionally needy 
M.Y O.B2— lor your 


1s qust the Kind of smart bur some 


dunt 
mand own bust 
ness 
what off-putting show that might flounder 
against more traditional sitcoms. “It’s a bit 
unusual.” says NBC 


dent Garth Ancier 


Entertaiment: presi- 
Vd like ito be on when 
it faces less conventional compeution and 
people will give ita try” Atleast one person 
MYOB 
Graham has already signed up for the WB 
show Girls” [It 
else? —next fall 


is hedging her bet star Lauren 


Gilmore debuts he 





THE PULSE 


Pack your trunks: 


of parents say they 


send their kids to camp to boost self- 
confidence, while 21% see itasa place 
to build social skills and make friends 


SOURCE: AMFIUCAN CAMPING ASSOCIATION 








By ANNETTA MILLER 
A FAMILIAR DILEMMA OVER 
summer vacation. You're in Houston 
to visit Grandma, and the non-na- 
uves (1.¢., the kids) are restless. Don't 
despair. Almost every metropolitan 
area (and many rural ones) now have mu- 
seums where youngsters can do everything 
from creating a map of their own heads to 
building a 50-foot-high fountain of water. 
“Children’s museums bring out the genius 
in every child,” says Lou Casagrande, presi- 
dent of the Association of Youth Museums, 
which represents approximately 200 such 
institutions, Below, a sampler of some of 
the most engaging museums from around 
the country. To find the one nearest your 
home or vacation destination, visit the As- 
sociation of Youth Museums Web site at 
www.aym.org. 


The Children’s Museum of Houston 
713-522-1138 
wimcmhouston.org 

Interested in immersing your kids in ex- 
otc cultures without risking jet lag and 
peanut-butter-sandwich scarcities? Hous- 
ton’s museum provides a unique window 
into the way other societies live in two of 





its exhibits. “Yalalag, A Mountain Village 
in Mexico,” allows children to experience a 
new culture through the exploration of an 
actual Oaxacan village. The village centers 
on the zocalo, or 
town square, where 
visitors can barter 


y 5 
aH . 


“La Miscelanea” for a more familiar gro 


for fruits and ver 
ctables at the open 


ur mercado, or visit 


cery-shopping experience, [na virtual try 
across the globe, they can also dive into the 
rich West \inean culture carried to the 

United States in the 1520s and maintained 
by the Gullah people « 
South Carolin { Cum Yah 


the Sea Islands of 


Gullah, a world-premiére exhibit starting 
July 1, helps unlock the ongins of many 
American songs, stories and clothes from 
the Gullah community. Kids have the op- 
portunity, for example, to weave the kind 
of sweetgrass basket popular on the coast 
of West Africa. This summer's featured ex 
hibit: “Everyone Counts!” (*; Todo el Mun- 
do Cuenta!”), a hands-on collection of 
everyday math games, brain teasers and 
other activities, Kids journey back in time 
to meet famous mathematicians lke 
Archimedes or Sophie Germain, who share 
the seerets behind their mathematical dis- 
covenes. Through Oct 1 


The Chicago Children's Museum 
$12-527-1000 
wunchichildrensmiseum.org 

[fs no comerdence that a nautical-and 
vater theme distunguishes one of this mu 
seum’s most popular exhibits. The muse 
athovin 


um sits on Navy Pier atertront 


marketplace on the shores of Lake Mich 


A Season of Shows 


. - > . errs ; . 
Children’s museums around the country have the antidote to the summer- 
vacation blahs. Here's a sampling of some of the current best offerings. 


un. At WaterWays, an interactive exhibit 
on the third floor, kids can build fountains. 
construct model dams, sail toy boats and 
explore a three-story schooner. After clos- 
ing ume on Wednesday and Friday there's 
a fireworks display in the pier’s night skies 
This summer's featured exhibit “Mister 
Rogers’ Neighborhood,” where kids visit a 
life-size replica of the classic TV show’s set 
The trolley and Mr. Rogers's famous 
sweater and shoes tre available for view 
ing. Through Jan 


The Children's Museum of Bc 


617-426-8855 
nin bostonluds org 


This museum pronecred the concept 


that children learn best they Can use 


ing, hearing and tasting to explore their 


environment. \nd the emphasis an hand 


onactiyities 1s still apparent today. In Cx 


truction Zone, a kidesize madoor “build 


te, youngster ¥ tunnel 
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construct (and tear down!) their own cre- 
ations. At the Japanese House, an actual 
two-story silk merchant's home moved to 
the museum from Kyoto, Japan, they learn 
how to eat with chopsticks. And across the 
way in the museum's Supermercado ex- 
hibit, families can shop and learn about 
Latin American culture and food in an in- 
teractive grocery store 
Some of the museum's 
exhibits were the brain- 
child of Michael Spock, 
son of the Dr. Spock, a 
former BCM director and 
consultant to the Port 
Discovery museum in 
Baltimore. This sum 
mer’s featured exhibit: a 
newly redesigned “Play 
space,” aimed at sparking creativity in chil- 
dren 0-3. Opening in early July 


www. childrensmusenm.org 

Getyour teenagertocome toachildren’s 
museum? Yeah, sure, you say, nghtafier you 
get him to take out the garbage and clean his 
room. But, the Indianapolis Museum, the 
largestin the country, is one of the few chil- 
dren's museumis that has successfully pur- 
sued the teen market. A big hit nght now is 
“Drumheats,” celebrating percussion in- 
struments from many different cultures 
The exhibit will showease the personal story 
of Kenny Aronoff, a former music protes- 
sorat Indiana University who has played 
with John Mellencamp and the Smashing 
Pumpkins. Thissummer’s featured exhibit 
“Theme Park,” a peck into the scrence 
and engineering behind wild rides 
Through Sept. 10. 


um of § 


mninv cdon.org 
What would achildren’s museum in Sth 
con Valley be withouta little high-technolo: 


gv? This museum has its share — including 


| exhibits funded by Apple cofounder Steven 
Woznak One such display, called "Map 


Your Head "lets children usea videocamera 
toscan their nogeins and then digitally 
translate the image into a two-dimensional 
rendering. Kids watch ona monitor as the 
computer builds the mage trame by trame 
inthe same way the 360-degree planet 
Earth istranslated into maps. This sum 
Arthur's World, de 


signed be the Chil V's VIuseum of Boston 


mers featured exit 
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Do Tests Part Poor Kids? 


A noted reformer argues against high-stakes exams 


IGHER STANDARDS. MORE 
testing. It’s the mantra that 
school reformers hear in 
every state. But acclaimed 
educator Deborah Meier, a 
MacArthur Foundation Fellowship winner 
who has opened schools in some of the 
toughest neighborhoods of New York and 
Massachusetts, urges a rethinking of this 
strategy. In a conversation with NEWS- 
WEEK’s Pat Wingert, Meier lays out her 
fears of this wave of reform, as detailed in 
her new book, “Will Standards Save Public 
Education?” (Beacon Press $12), 


WINGERT: Higher standards for all students 
Is one of the rare reforms that Democrats 
and Republicans agree upon. Why are you 
opposed? 

MEIER: I’m for high standards. I’m not 

for standardization. I’m notin tavor of 
more multiple-choice tests, or important 
decisions being made using only one 
instrument—while ignoring the input 

of the teachers who know these kids 
There is no evidence that standardization 
produces more equality. This is a lazy and 


RVIEW 


cheap way of trying to provide equity 


Some of the support for standardization 
springs from a distrust of the school sys- 
tem. Isn't some of that distrust deserved? 
No. Students today read as well as they did 
inthe past, and as wellasevervone else in 
the world. Whathas been revolutionary is 
the kind of literacy we now think students 
should have Inthe 1940s we didn'tthink it 
eracy meant being able to read acollege text 
Now we have enormously higher expecta 
tons, anda phony hysteria about the dis- 
tance between where we are and where we'd 
like to go thatis fueling this movement 


What started the hysteria? 

It came from a fear in the 1980s that we 
would be eclipsed by Japan or Germany 
Now our economy ts doing very well, so L 
don't get why we sull have this panic. Of 
course students could do better, but the 
kind of citizens we need in the tuture are 
not those who will do better on a standard 
ized test. 


Are you worried that high-stakes tests will 
encourage schools to get rid 
of their tough-to-teach cases, 
instead of working harder to 
help them? 
You said it. E think we're going: 
to see a lot of interesting wames 
going on, like who we're going 


to hape will drop cut of school 


What should we be doing instead 
of more testing? 

We should be te iy or 
smaller schools and keeping 
students and parents more in 
volved in decision making. Phe 
most powerful thing 

do tor kids ts get them inte 
something interesting 

them imagine a hte dons inter 
esting things “Those are the 


ife-transtorming experience 
My fearist ll this emplast 














LITTLE VICTORIES 


By KARLA CONWAY 


NE SUMMER NIGHT WHEN I WAS 7 YEARS OLD, THE ELDERS OF 
our church came to our home and told my father that he no longer 
had a job as the preacher of their congregation. It was the early 
1960s, and many religious denominations in our town—as in most 
small Alabama towns—were represented by at least two congregations: one 
white and one black. My father, Raymond Shackleford, was the preacher for 
one of the white congregations, and he and the reverend for the black church 
were friends. They often exchanged Christmas presents and visited each oth- 
er’s home. I was always expected to show the same politeness to the reverend 
as I would to any of my par- 
ents’ friends. I saw nothing 
unusual in this friendship. 
Atone point the reverend 
for the black church became 
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seriously ill and asked my 


father to substitute for him 


while he recovered. The 
reverend’s congregation 


offered to move their service 


tothe afternoon so my dad 


could preach for them after 


he was finished with his 
own Sunday-morning 


service, It was during those 
afternoons that I first heard 


The past in black and white: Conway and her father 
the joyful gospel music 

and the unrestrained “amen’s that were so different from the subdued propriety 
of the white congregation's services 

So it was no surprise when Dad invited members from the black congre- 
gation to attend our church's summer revival, a week of preaching services 
that featured a speaker from out of town. As the week's services began, a few 
black visitors came to our church and sat in the back rows of the sanctuary. 
In the past such visits had been quietly accepted, but this was a summer of 


discontent throughout the South. My dad’s invitation brought discomfort too 


| close to home. 

Soon followed the solemn visit to our home by the church elders, After that 
Dad was no longer the preacher. Nonetheless, my parents stayed in the same 
town and my father went on to become reverend for another congregation. 
Before long, schools, churches and lunch counters were integrated, and today 
children learn about those years in history classes. 

Now, whenever I read a story about heroes of the civil-rights movement, I 


realize that I've been blessed to know one. Dad never needed to tell us to judge 


people for who they were and not by the color of their skin, or to treat people 
who disagreed with us with respect. He showed us. And in the midst of trou- 

| bled times, I learned that change doesn’t just happen on the big battlefields. 
It also comes from little victories won by individual heroes. 


AVCONWAYV Is A WINNER OF THE"MY TURN FAMILY HEROES" CONTEST IN WHIC HE READERS 
SUBMITTED ONLINE ESSAYS ABOUT THEIR OWN FAMILY HEROES TO NEWSWEFRK.COM FOR 
MORE ESSAYS, LOG ON TO NEWSWEEK.COM 
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teachers leave the profession in 

the first five years? In the current 
economic boom, the lure of a bigger pay- 
check in another field would seem to be 
the most likely culprit. But a new survey 
by Public Agenda, a nonprofit group, indi- 
cates that the reasons are more complex. 
Although 75 percent believe they are un- 
derpaid, they also say that conditions in 
the classroom—not money woes—drive 
them out. More important to young teach- 
ers are being ina school with motivated 
kids, having supportive administrators, 
working with talented colleagues and feel- 
Ing in tune with a school’s mission 


SPORTS 


A Coach’s Life Lessons 


JR RICKY BYRDSONG, BASKET- 
ball was more than just.a sport: The 
beloved Northwestern University 


coach saw it as a way to give young play- 
ers the skills they needed to develop a 
game plan for life. After he was murdered 
a vear ago ina drive-by shootung, his half- 
finished manuscript was completed by 
two writers who attend his church, with 
help from his widow, Sherialyn. “Coach- 
ing Your Kids in the Game of Life 
(Bethany House Publishers. $17.99) is a 
playbook for lite 

filled with sports 

analogies parents 

can use to talk to 

their kids—with 

themes like “Home 

Court Advantage” 

and “Rebounding 
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NEWSMAKERS 
Don't Believe the Hype 


RUTH MAY BE STRANGER THAN FICTION, BUT. 
‘sometimes the made-up stuffis pretty weird, too. 
Last week gossipmongers dished out more than 
their usual share of false reports. Example 1: British 
papers said that Michelle Pfeiffer was snubbed at London's 
troubled Millennium Dome when she tried to visit last Feb- 
ruary, Nottrue, saysa rep. The star was in town for one day, 
and she spentit promoting “The Story of Us.” Example 2: 


Rock guitarist Eddie Van Halen 


isinaclinical trial to prevent 


cancer, But he does not have the disease, said a spokeswoman 
forthe University of Texas MD Anderson Can- 


husband, Rod Stryker, 42, a yoga 
master. The '70s supermodel 
already has a son, Zach, 8, but 
she spent more than a year try- 
ing to conceive this time. So her 
doctor put her in touch with an 


unidentified surrogate who's us- 
ing the model's eggs and Stryk- 


| er’s sperm. Tiegs isn’t the only 


one turning to science to start a 
family. Canadian megaphone 
Celine Dion has just undergone 
two operations to improve her 
chances of becoming pregnant. 
You think Tiegs will need extra 
? If Dion's procedures 
ceeded in making her 
pregnant, her hushand, Rene 
Angelil, will be a dad—at 59 


cer Center. Example 3: Jodie Fos- 
ter says she’s most definitely 


Accused: Foster, Van 
Halen, Pfeiffer 


not pregnant, despite sto- , (clockwise from i "4 


left), Tiegs (right) fc 


ries she is. Hard to imag- 

ine she would be, since 

she’s working on “The 
Dangerous Lives of Altar 
Boys,” in which she plays— 
aone-legged nun. Of course, 
ironclad denials don't al- 
ways stay that way. Re- 
member President Clin- 
tonand “that woman”? 


Turning In Tommy 


Pamela Anderson HAS BEEN A 
busty lifeguard. Now it looks 
like she's been busy busting her 
on-again, off-again ex-husband 
Tommy Lee. Lee spent time injail 
last week after Anderson ratted 
him out, says Lee's lawyer Har- 
vey Slovis. Anderson told a Mal- 
ibu, Calif., courtthat she'd seen 
Lee consuming alcohol—with 
her, apparently, when they were 
trying to patch up their relation- 
ship over New Year's. That's 
ano-no for Lee, whose 1998 
probation prohibits booze and 
drugs. A spokeswoman for An- 
derson claims “she was not the 
one” who fingered Lee. Howev- 
er, Los Angeles Deputy District 
Attorney Kathryn Solorzano 

s Anderson who 
called herto report the viola- 
tion. To add insult to injury, 
Anderson reportedly is now 
keeping company with model 
Marcus Schenkenberg. Nothing 
motley about him 
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Tommy 
and Pam 
(below) 


Parenthood at 50-Plus 


| “THERE IS NO QUESTION 

that I will be a better mother 
today than when I was really 
young, says Cheryl Tlegs. “I have 
alot more patience today.” She'd 
better be. A surrogate mother is 
carrying twin boys, due next 

! month, for Tiegs, 52, and her 
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Is he just another pawn? Sting 


Kasparov’s Next 


| Checkmate: Sting 


Sting AND WORLD CHESS 
champion Garry Kasparov have 
setaside 60 minutes later this 
month to play acharity chess 
match. But you've got to won 
der: what will they do with the 
other 57? No matter how long it 
takes Sting to lose, some of the 
sponsorship money will goto 
his Rainforest Foundation. The 
match is also designed to draw 
attention to.a worldwide tour- 
nament played by students from 
around the world on Kasparov's 
Website. Of course, the stu- 
dents played in the anonymous 
contines of cyberspace. Sting 
never one to shy froma freakish 
display of human endurance 
will have his match broadcast 
onthe Jumbotron in Times 
Square and on several Web 
sites. Perfect venues to watch 
every move he makes 
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THE LAST WORD 


BEING “MOST 
MENTIONED’ 


Is not all fun. As Pennsylvania’s Gov. Tom 
Ridge, potential running mate, is finding out. 


y GEORGE F. WILL 


HARRISBURG, PA. 
LEARLY GEORGE W. BUSH FINDS P) YLVANIA'S 
Goy. Tom Ridge congenial company. “Two minds with 
buta single thought, two hearts that beat as one,” is per- 
haps how Bush puts it when waxing poetic. Ridge, 54, a 
solidly assembled 6 feet 2 inches, radiates executive ener- 
gy. Like Bush, he is confident, upbeat, relaxed, humorous, conserva: 
tive (six tax cuts in six years) and a practitioner of what he calls “lim- 
ited but activist government.” Unlike Bush, Ridge is a fluent 
extemporancous speaker: his sentences parse and form paragraphs. 
He has a knack for pithy dispraise of Al Gore. Ridge calls Gore “Dr. 
Dark" who, had he been at Philadelphia in July 1776, would have de- 
nounced the Declaration of Independence as a “risky scheme.” 

However, Ridge is learning that being the most mentioned con- 
tender in the Republican vice-presidential sweepstakes is not all 
beer and skittles. 

National Review, the biweekly encyclical from the church of conser- 
yatism, recently excommunicated Ridge in an article by John J. Miller, 
whocalled Ridge a “liberal Republican.” Some of Ridge’s congressional 
votes between 1983 and 1994 can perhaps be explained as the price he 
paid for representing an industrial district with a strong union pres- 
ence. For example, in 1987 Ridge was one of just 17 Republicans who 
supported a Dick Gephardt protectionist measure calling for tariffs 
and import quotas against nations with “unfair” trade policies. 

But constituency pressures cannot explain Ridge’s votes to cut 
spending for defense against ballistic missiles, to kill the MX missile 
and aid to Nicaragua's contras, and to ban nuclear tests above 
1 kiloton. He even voted for an egregiously silly gesture beloved by 
the left, a resolution calling for a “nuclear freeze.” 

Ridge, a working-class boy from an Ene public-housing project, 
was the only college graduate (Harvard) in his infantry company and 
he won a Bronze Star for “exceptionally valorous actions” in Vietnam 
Having his dedication to defense questioned by Miller got Ridge’s 
dander up and he gave The New York Times a wide-ranging inter- 
view, which cared the unhelpful headline, GOV. RIDGE DERIDES 
CRITICS ON RELIGIOUS RIGHT. And until Wednesday last week he 
stoutly, and sincerely, denied having supported the nuclear freeze 

When, that morning, he was informed of his May 4, 1983, vote, he 
said, believably, that he had no recollection of why he had supported 
it. The next day, when shown his May 11, 1983, statement to the 
House applauding the freeze resolution, his staff gamely noted that 
59 other Republicans voted for it, that it was much improved by vari- 
ous amendments, and so on. 

Knowing that his memory could be wrong, Ridge had held back 
from publicly denying the freeze vote, pending a thorough combing 
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of his record by his staff. His staff failed him 
by failing to find the vote. He explains, or 
surmises, that some of his votes against ex- 
pensive weapons (e.g., the B-2 homber) re- 
flected an infantryman’s belief that military 
basics were being sacrificed for exotics. 

Ridge’s voting record on defense issues, al- 
though unsettling and not justified by his 
Bronze Star, is somewhat ancient, and he 
can cite changed strategic circumstances for 
now getting in step with Bush's support for 
ballistic-missile defenses. But this episode il- 
lustrates how hard it always is to find a run- 
ning mate who has a public record that is 
both substantial and free from episodes that 
will generate distracting controversies which 
will slow the tcket’s momentum just as the 
postconvention campaign begins. 

And there is the high-voltage issue of 
abortion. Interestingly, the pro-life convic- 
tions of Ridge's predecessor contnbuted to 
Ridge’s election as governor. Last Tuesday 
former governor Bob Casey, a passionately 
pro-life Democrat, died. (Democrats, believ- 
ers in “diversity” in everything but thought, 
would not let him address his anti-abortion 

Views at their 1992 convention.) Only after 
at Casey's lieutenant governor was elected did 
3 he reveal to a chagrined Casey that he was 
pro-choice, When the lieutenant governor ran for governor in 1994, 
's conspicuous chilliness toward him helped Ridge win. 

Ridge, who was an altar boy at 6 a.m. masses, and whose two chil- 
dren (both adopted) attend parochial schools, is a sertous Catholic 
who believes that Bishop Donald Trautman of Erie is only doing his 
job when he says public officials whose policies are opposed to 
church teachings will not be featured participants at church events. A 
substantial portion of America’s Catholics favor abortion rights. Buta 
pro-choice Catholic running mate would guarantee a controversy 
And if, as seems likely, this is going to be a low-turnout election, is it 
wise for Bush to begin by annoying part of his base? 

Still, Bush could conclude that Ridge, with his compelling biogra- 
phy and proven ability to draw Democratic support, would be worth it 
In 1982, arecession year, Ridge narrowly (729 votes) wonan open 
House seat ina district with more Democrats than Republicans, and he 
held iteasily unul winning the governorship in 1994. Suppose Gore's 
latest synthetic persona—last week he became a litte ray of sunshine 
isnotdurable. Suppose he reverts to"Dr. Dark.” Then Ridge’s pugna- 
cious optimism would strike the contrast Bush would want. And Bush 
certainly wants Ridge's state 

Pennsylvania, Ridge likes to say, was the birthplace of the Ameri- 
can Revolution and, particularly in Pittsburgh, was the cradle of 
America’s industrial revolution. In 1960 Pennsylvania, like Calitor- 
nia, had 32 electoral votes. Today, California has 54, Pennsylvania 
only 23, but that is the fifth-largest total. Pennsylvania has produced 
only one vice president (Polk’s— George Mifflin Dallas) and one pres 
ident, the awful James Buchanan. Ridve’s attractive candor causes 
him to say that he thinks Bush can carn Pennsylvania without him 
on the ucket 

Because Republicans are opumistic about this Noyember an 
instinctively hierarchical, they think their 2000 vice-presidenual 
nominee ts apt to be their 2008 presidential nominee. Hence the in 
tensity of the scruuny of Ric which ts the price he pays for being 
“most menuoned” 
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